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*“*Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 
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Intimate, frequent, and constructive communication between the 
church and the home enables the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ to per- 
meate and influence helpfully the people in the community. As our way 
of life has lessened the number of personal contacts, media of communi- : 
cation have been devised to put us in touch with each other. Among such 
devices are daily and weekly periodicals. 


In the spiritual realm, where sin, selfishness, and deliberate tempta- 
tions seek to isolate Christians and thus weaken their power to resist evil, 
the church paper is a helpful means of improving fellowship. Its weekly 
visits promote faith and comradeship in our Lord. 
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“Christians in Crises” 
Theme of Ashram 


In the midst of war, 110 Lutheran 
students representing leading college 
campuses in the United States and 
Canada met in quiet meditation and 
study August 31-September 5. The 
site for their seventh annual Ashram, 
or “spiritual quest,’ was DeKoven 
Foundation, Racine, Wis. 

Originally scheduled for Lake 
George at Silver Bay, New York, this 
year’s meeting place was changed to 
this quaint campus on the shores of 
Lake Michigan to comply with govern- 
ment requests for restricted travel. 
The international situation made it 
necessary to ration registrations and 
lent to the conference a more serious 
note. 

Phases of the theme, “Christians in 
Crises,” studied by students in six 
daily seminars were (1) the crises we 
meet every day; (2) technics for meet- 
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ing crises; (3) Christians in social 
crises; (4) a Christian’s resources; (5) 
the responsibility of the Church in the 
present crisis; (6) the role of Chris- 
tians in the world crisis and in the 
future. Material developed in these 
seminars is being edited by Dr. C. P. 
Harry, a secretary of the Board of 
Education of the United Lutheran 
Church, dean of the Ashram program. 
This 1942 Ashram study booklet will 
serve as a guide for discussion groups 
and program themes for student groups 
during the year. 

Prominent Lutheran educators and 
student workers directed work in the 
seminars: Miss Mildred E. Winston, 
secretary of the Board of Education of 
the United Lutheran Church, Wash- 
ington, D, C.; the Rey. Fredrik A. 


Student Pastor at the 
University of Wisconsin 


THE campus of the University of 
Wisconsin is one of the frontiers of 
church work among Lutheran college 
students. The average Lutheran stu- 
dent. enroll- 
ment in recent 
years has been 
1,000 to 1,300. 

The Rev. 
Lloyd E. Jacob- 
sen was called 
jointly by the 
American Lu- 
theran Confer- 
ence, the Board 
of Education of 
the United 
Lutheran 
Church, and 
the University 
of Wisconsin 
Lutheran Student Foundation to as- 
sume the duties of a student pastor. 

Mr. Jacobsen graduated from Car- 
roll College, Wisconsin, and North- 
western Seminary. After taking grad- 
uate work at the University of Minne- 
sota he studied a year at Oxford Col- 
lege in England. While in Europe he 
was a delegate to the 1939 World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth in Amster- 
dam. Prior to his call to work with 
students he was pastor at Ascension 
Church in St. Paul, Minn. 

This past year, “Pastor Jake,” as he 
is known to students, was the instigator 
of a student-conducted drive for funds 
for a Lutheran student house. Every 
Lutheran student on the campus was 
reached and proof of their enthusiasm 
is the $1,100 received in cash and 
pledges from students. 

This home for Lutheran students is 
located at 228 Langdon St., Madison, 
Wis., within three blocks of the campus. 
It is being leased with the hope of pur- 
chasing it in the future. The house 
serves as a parsonage for the pastor 
and his wife and as a center for religious 
and social activities of Lutheran stu- 
dents. The work now being carried on 
in the four Lutheran churches in Madi- 
son will not in any way be duplicated. 
Recently the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil designated the house as an activities 
center for the 2,000 service men and 
women in training on the campus.’ 

Detoris KANTEN. 


The Rey. Lloyd E. 


Jacobsen 


Schiotz, executive secretary of the 
Student Service Commission of the 
American Lutheran Conference, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Dr. Gould Wickey, executive 
secretary of the Board of Education of 
the United Lutheran Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the Rev. Henry Whiting, 
secretary of the Lutheran Welfare So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, Milwaukee: Prof. 
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A. D. Mattson, Augustana Seminary, 
Rock Island, IL; and the Rev. Carl E. 
Lund-Quist, pastor for Lutheran stu- 
dents at the University of Minnesota. 

On each morning’s schedule were 
matin services held in the beautiful 
Anglican chapel, with Dr. A. A. Jagnow 
of Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, 
in charge. The crises of a wayfaring 
people in the book of Ezekiel were 
studied in daily Bible study hours con- 
ducted by Dr. Rolf Syrdal of Luther 
Seminary, St. Paul, who is a former 
missionary to China. 

The LSAA Council, made up of two 
representatives from each of thirteen 
regions, held sessions daily. Plans 
were made to expand the mission pro- 
gram to meet the world crisis and the 
Maple Leaf Region of western Canada 
was admitted into the association. 

Represented at this Ashram were 25 
states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii 
and Saskatchewan. Der torts KANTEN. 
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GELICAL 


Founded on a Rock 


A creat deal of guessing is in progress concerning the 
“state of the church” when the influences germinated by 
the world war will have dwindled to their normal pro- 
portions and relations; that is, when love of country and 
conceptions of justice with mercy are not conditioned 
by circumstances. It is to the credit of the church’s lead- 
ers that preparations to “win the peace” have a place 
second only to the determination to win the war. 

The opinion is frequently heard that the negotiations 
from which the Treaty of Versailles emerged were 
fatally unstable because representatives of organized 
Christianity were not present at the peace table. It is 
declared in high places that the dictation of hate and 
the insistence upon spoils produced a settlement whose 
terms could not have and did not get God’s blessing. 


Certainly religion must insist that primary regard 
should be given to the promptings of the Spirit in the 
minds of men to whom the nations will entrust “the 
framing of a just and lasting peace.” Certainly also it is 
the privilege of our churches to implant in the minds 
of those who are concerned about the peace, recognition 
of the truths of Holy Scripture, response to the humble 
prayers of all sorts and conditions of men, and heed to 
destruction of governments resting on fears and force. 

But the churches must not lose their distinctive 
identity nor their spiritual mission in well-meant efforts 
to establish tranquillity. Safety of soul and the preser- 
vation among men of hope for an eternal regime of 
blessedness depend on our keeping a firm foundation 
for the institutions that proclaim Christ’s Gospel. 
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Wes (Gh in the News 


Trouble Ahead for the Church College 
Tue church is in danger of being forced out of the 
field of higher education, says the Presbyterian Tribune. 
Speaking for the Presbyterian colleges, the Tribune 
states that as they are now constituted “they cannot and 
will not hold their ground.” 


Three causes of present and future difficulties are:: 


(1) Inheritance taxes are gradually eliminating the 
wealthy contributors. (2) Expanding functions of the 
state-supported schools press 
harder and harder on the pri- 
4 vate and independent schools. 
) (3) A post-war depression may 
be expected. “The financial 
distress of the fifties will make 
the depression of the thirties 
look like prosperity,’ predicts 
the Tribune. 

Even the strongest of our col- 
leges will have to fight des- 
perately to survive in the post- 
war period, the Tribune says. 

The situation makes necessary the planning of a 
strategic retreat, the Tribune believes. A policy of com- 
bining church colleges to meet the threat will be re- 
quired. This policy will be opposed by the communities 
in which the present colleges are located, and by alumni 
groups who on the basis of sentimental loyalty ‘‘frus- 
trate every effort to be realistic in confronting the sit- 
uation.” 


Chaplains on the Casualty List 

First American army chaplain to be killed in the war 
was Lieutenant Albert M. Hart, Presbyterian clergyman 
from Buffalo, Montana. He chose to remain at an ad- 
vance base, somewhere in the Australian war zone, after 
his unit had broken camp. 

Chaplain Hart wished to remain to conduct Sunday 
services for the men still at the advance base. ‘They 
may not see me again for some time,” he said. When he 
did start back by plane for the main post, he was killed 
in a crash during the landing. 

First navy chaplain killed in the war was also a Pres- 
byterian, Capt. Thomas L. Kirkpatrick, who was on the 
USS Arizona at Pearl Harbor on December 7. 

Twenty-four chaplains were among the men captured 
by the Japs at Bataan. These chaplains remained with 
the troops through danger, and allowed themselves to 
become prisoners rather than desert their ministry. 

Similar news regarding chaplains is reported in con- 
nection with the raid on Dieppe. Several Canadian 
clergymen went with the men on that foray. One who 
was already on a barge for the return trip to England, 
when he saw that all of his men were not on board, 
swam back ashore to be with them. “There are plenty 
more chaplains back in England,” he said. 

Urgent appeals to the clergy to enroll as chaplains 
continue to come from U.S. Army and Navy. The Navy, 
especially, wants as many recruits as possible in the 
shortest time. The maximum age limit has been elim- 
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inated and other standards relaxed. Candidates are 
needed from all denominations. 


British Council 

At special services in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
the British Council of Churches was. formally in- 
augurated last week. Dr. William Temple, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, delivered the principal address. 

The Council, which compares in form of organization 
with the Federal Council of Churches in America, rep- 
resents Anglicans, Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Quakers, and Congregationalists. 

Special divisions set up by the Council include depart- 
ments of international friendship, social responsibility, 
faith and order, and evangelism. 

The Council is a merger of the Council on Christian 
Faith and Common Life, the Commission of the 
Churches for International Friendship and Social Re- 
sponsibility, and the British Section of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order. The purpose of the Council 
is to “stimulate co-operation and Christian unity along 
the lines of the merging bodies, and to assist the growth 
of the ecumenical consciousness.” 


Augustana Criticizes a Wedding 

“THE announcement in the daily press that a Lutheran 
clergyman in California had officiated at the wedding 
of the much married Barbara Hutton and Cary Grant, 
the movie actor, does not bring any credit to our 
Church,” states the Lutheran Companion, Augustana 
Synod weekly. The editorial comment continues: 

“We are glad to say that he was not a pastor of the 
Augustana Synod. The Lutheran Church has taken a 
Scriptural stand on the question of marriages of this 
kind. A pastor who gives the blessing of the Church to 
such unions... might be said to be giving the sanction 
of the Church to the kind of immorality and loose living 
in American society that is robbing the home and the 
marriage relationship of all its sanctity.” 


Japanese Will Go to School 

AMERICA-BORN Japanese students who will not be 
able to continue their work in west coast colleges will 
find 250 other colleges and universities open to them. 
According to Dr. Robbins W. Barstow, director of Jap- 
anese Student Relocation, there are 2,000 of these 
evacuee students. 

Sixty-nine per cent of them are Protestant; 17 per 
cent Buddhist; 3 per cent Roman Catholic; and the rest 
claim no religious affiliation. 

“We seek the continuing co-operation of all people 
throughout the nation in demonstrating to this particular 
company of young Americans some of the finest values 
in our democratic way of life,” says Dr. Barstow. Sixty- 
seven per cent of the students wish to continue college 
studies, 10 per cent desire graduate studies, and 23 per 
cent are high school graduates seeking to enter college. 

Colleges and church boards are making scholarships 
available. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.itus F. SEEBACH 


A Progressive, but not fearsome, Indian invasion of 
Brooklyn. has been going on for the last ten years. More 
than 200 Mohawks (Iroquois) are now firmly settled 
around the Cuyler Presbyterian Church. Their Chris- 
tian ancestors left the banks of the Mohawk River in 
1680 to go to the “Praying Castle” of the Jesuits near 
Montreal. Later, in 1716, they located permanently 
beside Lachine Rapids, and founded Caughnawaga, a 
town at present occupied by 2,000 Iroquois. In course 
of time a number of Protestant Mohawks found their 
way there, and finally organized a congregation. In 1870 
a pastor of this charge, Sose Onasakenrat by name, pre- 
pared a translation of the Gospels from English and 
French versions into the Mohawk language, using the 
14-letter alphabet and simple syllabic system invented 
by the Jesuit priests years before. This Protestant ver- 
sion was violently opposed by the Jesuits, and Catholic 
Indians were forbidden to read it. Copies were secretly 
bought, however, and passed surreptitiously from hand 
to hand as “story books”; but gradually they disap- 
peared. The discovery of one of these “hidden Gospels” 
in the 1930’s led to a Protestant reformation at Caugh- 
nawaga, to which 100 Catholics joined themselves. The 
Indians settling in Brooklyn brought its influence with 
them. Realizing that these Mohawks preferred to use 
their own language in public and private worship, Sun- 
day evening services in that language have been con- 
ducted in Cuyler Presbyterian Church since 1939. Re- 
cently the American Bible Society published a revised 
version of the Gospel of St. Luke in the Mohawk 
language, and the first copies of it were presented to the 
Indian congregation May 24. 


The “Dogs of War” is no longer a phrase; it is becom- 
ing a formidable reality. Japan and Germany are each 
credited with having 100,000 dogs in active service, 
while Russia has 50,000, and the canine enlistments are 
growing. Mrs. Marvin Preston, president of the West- 
chester County, N. Y., S. P. C. A., thinks our military 
forces should have at least 125,000 trained for a similar 
service. Serving as an agent for Defense, Inc., she has 
begun a campaign to collect dogs for that purpose, and 
has designated 5,000 of the 50,000 dogs in Westchester 
as qualified for enlistment. It seems a strange activity 
for a president of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals to be engaged in, but perhaps Mrs. 
Preston thinks death on the field of battle is preferable 
to the evils caused by private carelessness, cruelty, 
avoidable accidents and petting. Dogs for this service, 
she says, should be eighteen inches tall and from one to 
five years old. The dogs serve as messengers to ad- 
vanced posts and as sentries. Their acute sense of smell 
and hearing permit detection of an enemy’s approach 
long before human sentries recognize the danger. 


Listen to the rising voice of the church in Europe. In 
Denmark the clergy, with the people, are steadily in- 
creasing their opposition to the Nazi “New Order.” In 
Norway the church’s opposition is an old story by now, 
but an increasingly glorious one. The unbending atti- 
tude of the clergy drove Quisling to the desperate ex- 


pedient of ordering the police to seize the vestments of 
the rebellious ministers. Also it is reported that the 
reading of the Bible has been forbidden in the notorious 
Grini concentration camp, and interned clergymen have 
been punished for daring to hold services and prayers 
in the camp. The military head, General von Falken- 
horst, is credited with siding with the clergy. In Holland 
Catholic and Protestant leaders have been warned that 
their continued opposition would bring upon them the 
fate dealt to the Jews. Some of them are already in 
concentration camps. In Belgium priests and people 
persist in denouncing the anti-Jewish legislation as 
“anti-Christian” and “against the spirit of Catholicism.” 
In France Protestants and Catholics alike are standing 
firm against all encroachments upon Christian liberty 
and conviction, and Petain has been warned that the 
church will not countenance his anti-Jewish legislation. 
In Germany Cardinal Faulhaber has been setting a bold 
example for his Protestant neighbors in defense of the 
rights of the church. In England all branches of the 
church are working together and vindicating the spirit 
of Christianity in the present struggle. In short, the 
church is taking up the gauntlet thrown at her feet. 


That the Raids upon France have been effective is 
attested by the recent rule adopted by the occupational 
authorities not to sound a general air-raid alarm. When 
industrial centers are attacked, the workmen in the 
plants are quietly warned and led to shelters, but they 
may not leave the grounds to look after their families, 
even when they live near-by. The purpose apparently 
is to be able to stress the civilian casualties, and rouse 
the anger of the French populace against the invading 
air-fleet. So far it has not worked that way. Instead the 
French have railed so bitterly against their conquerors 
for failing to sound an alarm that Petain has personally 
been compelled to break through his growing subser- 
vience, and to protest directly to Berlin against the in- 
justice to the public, and the danger of their reaction. 


A Chungking Chinese magazine, strangely enough 
called Japan Review, has just called attention to the 
disappointing nature of Japan’s recently acquired loot. 
The thing Japan needs most is steel, yet the newly-con- 
trolled lands—Malaya, Thailand, Netherland Indies, the 
Philippines, Indo-China—have little ore and no steel- 
producing plants. Indeed, this is what Japan lost when 
she began hostilities. For instance, Premier Tojo re- 
cently announced that up to May the Japanese Army 
had shipped home 700,000 tons of material; in peace- 
time her merchants used to bring home 13,000,000 tons 
of material yearly. Japan’s large acquisitions have been 
rubber and tin; but these do not build planes, tanks or 
arms. The inflow of oil has been much less than ex- 
pected. Japan’s tanker fleet has been reduced fifty per 
cent, and all that is available must be sent home to be 
refined, where there is not enough equipment to refine 
what has been seized. There is also a constant deficit in 
food production. To meet this alone Japan would need 
3,000,000 tons of shipping, a commodity that is con- 
stantly lessening under the hammering of our navy. 
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Louisville's Lutheran Leaders 


Ten Pastors of Congregations in the U. L. C. A.’s Convention City 


Tue Louisville Lutheran pastors’ group is a represen- 
tative cross section of the ministry of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America with one possible exception, 
namely, the average age of the ten pastors is only forty- 
three years, and the oldest of the group has many years 
of service before him. That is to say, the Louisville Lu- 
theran congregations enjoy a very progressive and vig- 
orous leadership. 


Pastor Jesse E. Stomberger, a graduate of Witten- 
berg College and Hamma Divinity School, is the Nestor 
of the group, and serves the old- 
est congregation in the Louisville 
area. Called to Christ Church, 
Jeffersontown, adjacent to Louis- 
ville, in September 1920, he is be- 
loved not only in the rural section 
his church serves for miles 
around, but also in the whole city 
of Louisville. He has made a dis- 
tinct contribution to the com- 
munity life of Jeffersontown 
through his ministry and his in- 
terest in civic affairs. The little 
children count him as their best friend. The last con- 
vention of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod conferred 
upon him the honor of its vice-presidency, and elected 
him to represent the synod on the Board of Directors of 
Wittenberg College and Hamma Divinity School. For 
many years he has been the chaplain of the Louisville 
Lutheran Home, which is nextdoor neighbor to his 
church in Jeffersontown. 


The city of Louisville is honored by having one of its 
pastors, Ira R. Ladd, D.D., as president of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod. He has 
served Trinity Church for the 
past twenty years. A graduate of 
Wittenberg College and Chicago 
Lutheran Seminary, Dr. Ladd 
served congregations in Indiana 
and Ohio before coming to Louis- 
ville. His early ministry was in- 
terrupted for a few years by pro- 
fessorship in the former Weidner 
Institute. During his Louisville 
ministry, he has served as pres- 
ident of the Indiana Synod, the 
Louisville Council of Churches, the City Ministerial As- 
sociation, the Louisville Lutheran Home Board of Man- 
agers, and as a director of the Good Will Industries. 
Beside all this, Dr. Ladd has found time to deliver his 
popular lectures on geology in many of the public 
schools of the city and county. As a hobby, he has 
turned out over a hundred wooden gavels. 


Back in 1925 the old Second Church under the sainted 
leadership of Dr. Harlan K. Fenner was searching for 
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an associate pastor. The Rev. 
Ivan Heft, a native son of Louis- 
ville, confirmed in the First 
Church by Dr. S. S. Waltz, re- 
ceived the call, and came back to 
Louisville. He had graduated 
from Princeton and had done sev- 
eral years of graduate work in the 
fields of philosophy and meta- 
physics at that institution before 
taking up the study of theology at 
Hamma Divinity School. Before 
associating himself with Dr. 
Fenner, he served parishes in Long Island, N. Y., and 
Livingston, Montana. After four years’ ministry at Sec- 
ond Church, he was called to Bethany Church, Louis- 
ville, where he has served to the present time. Pastor 
Heft is known far and wide for the scholarly approach 
he brings to the ministry. He is at home in many fields 
of thought and inspires many a gathering. 


James Earl Spaid, D.D., is a product of the former 
Wittenberg Academy, and of Wittenberg College 
and Hamma Divinity School. 
He began his ministry in Shanes- 
ville, Ohio, later served in Day- 
ton, Ohio, and Indianapolis, Ind. 
Third Church, Louisville, called 
him in 1921 and after a ministry 
of five years he accepted the pas- 
torate of First Church, Indian- 
apolis. In 1929 Third Church, 
Louisville, called him back, and 
he still serves that congregation. 
He was elected to the presidency 
of the Indiana Synod, and when 
the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod was organized in 1934, 
he became its first president. Dr. Spaid brings honor to 
his synod as a member of the Board of Social Missions 
of the United Lutheran Church. The beautiful church 
and parsonage erected eleven years ago are the fruition 
of this faithful pastor’s dreams. 


The fifth in seniority among the Louisville pastors is 
Clayton A. Robertson, D.D. Following his graduation 
from Wittenberg and Hamma, he 
served parishes in Elwood, Ind.; 
Dayton, Lancaster and Columbus, 
Ohio. In the latter city he served 
as Lutheran university pastor at 
Ohio State University. In March 
1930 he began his present pastor- 
ate with Calvary Church. He has 
served as president of the Louis- 
ville Lutheran Home Board of 
Managers, dean of the Louisville 
Co-operative School of Religion 
(a leadership training school), a 
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member of the Board of Directors of Wittenberg College 
and Hamma Divinity School, and for the past seven 
years as teacher of one of the interdenominational Bible 
classes in the local Y. M. C. A. He is the immediate 
past president of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod, hav- 
ing been elected two successive terms. For several years 
he took part-time graduate work in the Louisville Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary. Wittenberg College 
conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity at the commencement in June 1941. During 
the Louisville flood in 1937, he ministered to refugees 
quartered and fed in his church edifice for a period of 
three weeks. Pastor Robertson happens-to be the only 
Lutheran pastor in the city who has a son in the armed 
forces of our country, serving abroad. 


The Rev. Homer C. Lindsay came from his first 
charge in Indiana to the pastorate at First Church, 
Louisville, in the summer of 1933. 
As a sailor in the United States 
Navy in 1918, he was enrolled for 
a while in the Naval Quarter- 
master’s School. He received his 
academic training and degree 
from Geneva College and grad- 
uated from Hamma Divinity 
School in 1931. Pastor Lindsay 
gave the benefit of his earlier 
training in the navy to the‘city of 
Louisville during the cold, damp 

days of the 1937 flood. Last win- 
ter, when the Bowman Field Air Base at Louisville was 
without a chaplain for several months, he gave of his 
time and ministry to the soldiers stationed there with 
telling effects, and that in addition to the large respon- 
sibilities of his downtown church. He is the president 
of the Louisville Lutheran Ministers’ Association at the 
present time. He has been a leader in the city Minis- 
terial Association in its campaign for moral instruction 
in the public schools. 


In December 1939 the Rev. A. Vernon Hess left his 
first parish in Indianapolis to become pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Louisville. In 
this thriving mission located just 
outside the city limits, with a 
wide rural area for a field, Pastor 
Hess served for two years. Then 
Pastor J. Howard Laughner re- 
signed from Grace Church, Louis- 
ville, to give his service to our 
country as a chaplain in the army. 
The Rev. Mr. Hess was called to 
succeed Chaplain Laughner, and 
began his new work in November 
1941. With the inspiration and 
assistance of his talented wife, Pastor Hess has given 
himself to the leadership of the Louisville Lutheran 
Chorus which has made several public appearances in 
the city with great credit. Thus his extra-curricular 
training and experience while a student at Wittenberg 
College and Hamma Divinity School have manifested 
themselves in the work of his ministry. 
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The first of three pastors to leave Louisville congre- 
gations for service as chaplains in the army, and like- 


wise the one who was largely re- 
sponsible for the invitation on the 
part of the local churches to the 
United Lutheran Church to con- 
vene in Louisville in 1942 was 
Pastor Frank O. Taafel of Fenner 
Memorial Church. Last January, 
at the close of a year’s leave of 
absence, he resigned the pastor- 
ate and the congregation called 
the Rev. Roger G. Imhoff, who 
began his service in March 1942, 
with the Fenner Memorial 
Church. Following his preparation at Wittenberg and 
Hamma, Pastor Imhoff served St. Paul’s congregation, 
Cincinnati, until he was called as Director of Public 
Relations at Carthage College. He had served in this 
capacity for six years when Fenner Memorial Church 
called him. His ministry in Louisville has been of short 
duration up to the present, but his people are happy that 
he is carrying on the fine traditions of this old congre- 
gation. He is a frequent contributor to THzE LUTHERAN 
and is making splendid use of his training and experi- 
ence gained while at Carthage. 


It is an interesting experience to represent a congre- 
gation as a student for the ministry, and after grad- 
uation from the seminary, to be 
ordained in the home church and 
to begin one’s ministry in a sister 
congregation in the old home 
town. Such was the case with 
Pastor Charles L. Strubel. He 
was confirmed in Fenner Memo- 
rial Church; later graduated from 
Wittenberg College and only this 
last spring from Hamma Divinity 
School. During the summer of 
1941 he served his home congre- 
gation while Pastor Taafel was 
on leave. By special arrangement he continued this sup- 
ply work until January 1942 when he was called to the 
pastorate of St. Mark’s Church, Louisville. Here again 
by special arrangement with the seminary faculty, he 
served as regular supply on week-ends until his grad- 
uation. Licensed just before the Easter season, he ap- 
peared for ordination last May and was installed as pas- 
tor of St. Mark’s shortly afterward. He has endeared 
himself to his first congregation in very commendable 
fashion and his people are praying that his ministry 
may be long and undisturbed among them. 


The Rev. Edward E. Hummon is the latest addition 
to the ministerial roll in Louisville. He:succeeded the 
Rev. Alfred G. Belles who re- 
signed the Memorial Church in 
March to give full-time service to 
the United States Army as a 
chaplain. Pastor Hummon grad- 
uated from Wittenberg College in 
1929 and from Chicago Seminary 
in 1939. Ordained by the Illinois 
Synod, he served Unity Church, 
St. Louis, until called to his pres- 
ent parish, where he took up the 
work on June first of this year. 
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“In No Man’s Land” 


By Dr. HENRY EINSPRUCH, Christian Missionary 
Among Jews in Baltimore, Ma. 


SPEAKING before the B’nai Jeshurun Congregation of 
New York, Rabbi Israel Goldstein declared that almost 
one-half of the Jewish population of America “acknowl- 
edges no point of view, avows no sympathy, and has no 
philosophy of Jewish life ... they just drift along with- 
out any sense of identification. Spiritually,’ Rabbi 
Goldstein went on, “these people are in no man’s land.” 

No other people spend so much proportionately on 
institutions as do we Jews. Our total expenditure for 
temple and synagogue buildings is staggering, the up- 
keep of Talmud Torahs, Hebrew Schools, Rabbinical 
Seminaries and Young Men’s Hebrew Associations 
(Y. M. H. A.’s) runs into millions of dollars annually, 
yet almost one-half of American Jewry lack a point of 
view—are in no man’s land. 

Were this true of any other people it would indeed be 
pathetic, but that it is true of us is all the more tragic. 
For years we have been telling the world that Judaism 
is the mother of Christianity and of Mohammedanism. 
“Were it not for the God whom the Jews gave to the 
world,” boasted a Jewish leader sometime ago, “the 
world today would still be pagan.” If so, why then one- 
half of American Jewry in no man’s land? 


“AMONG AMERICAN JEWS TODAY” 


No less keen a student of the Jewish scene than Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise declares: “There is among American 
Jews today a very real spiritual hunger and unrest, a 
hunger which orthodoxy as it is cannot satisfy, an unrest 
which Liberal or Reform Judaism does not avail to com- 
pose, a hunger and unrest which are due in no small 
part to an explicable and even justified discontent with 
the synagogue, orthodox and liberal alike” (Free Syna- 
gogue Pulpit, Vol. VI, No. 9). 

And what is true of America is true of our people 
everywhere. Before us lie these pathetic lines of a well- 
known Jewish writer: “How good were it if into the 
dreariness of our Jewish life someone would appeal who 
would speak not only to our intellects, but to our hearts, 
filled with the longings and cravings which are eternal, 
in contrast to our everyday affairs. How good were it 
if someone were to arouse our sluggish hearts and in- 
toxicate us with God’s word. How good were it if even 
a false Messiah would break into the drabness of our 
life, only let there burn in his eyes a wild fire. We lack 
inspiration; our callousness does not even so much as 
feel the smart of our woe. No passionate call, no wild 
cry, the heart of the people is faint. Where is he who 
shall revive it?” 

Great God! Children of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
sons of prophets, priests and kings, heirs of glorious 
promises plead for a false Messiah to tear himself into 
the hopeless, grey, everyday Jewish life! Once our bard 
sang: “The Lord is my Light and my salvation.” Today 
we cry for a false Messiah! 

But we can well understand the despair of our people. 
The old faith of our fathers has become a disappoint- 
ment, a delusion to us. We have nothing to take its 
place, we are so bewildered we do not know where to 
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turn, what ideal to espouse. And go somewhere one 
must; backward—one can see—is impossible. What 
remains for us to do? 

There was a time when Zionism, Socialism, Com- 
munism appeared to us as panaceas, solvents of our 
problems, but they were only will-o’-the-wisps luring 
us deeper into no man’s land. Modern Zionism is an 
escape from, but not a solution of, the Jewish problem. 
No, our problem is not so superficial—it isn’t soil, not 
even the soil of Palestine so much as it is the Jewish 
soul which needs reclamation. 


IS THIS THE DAY OF PROPHECY? 


In the third chapter of Hosea we find this remarkable 
prophecy: “For the children of Israel shall abide many 
days without a King, and without a prince, and without 
a sacrifice, and without an image, and without an ephod, 
and without teraphim.” Is there anywhere to be found 
a truer portrayal of the present Jewish position? If we 
could only feel the smart of our woe! Once the proud 
possessors of country, of Temple, of prophets and kings; 
today—wanderers on the face of the globe. Once the 
guardians of divine wisdom; today traders in banalities. 
Once the choice of the nations; today a proverb and a 
by-word amongst all people. What has become of the 
soul-curative powers with which God endued us? What 
of the “Balm of Gilead”? How has it come about that 
“from the sole of the foot even unto the crown of the 
head there is no soundness . . . but wounds and bruises 
and putrefying sores”? (Isaiah 1: 6.) “O Israel,” cries 
Hosea the son of Beeri, “thou hast destroyed thyself; 
but in me is thy help.” 

None is so blind as he who will not see. Have not the 
past nineteen centuries taught us that we cannot fight 
against God, that we cannot set ourselves up in opposi- 
tion to His will? For virtually our opposition to God’s 
Anointed, the Messiah-Jesus, has been a fight against 
God. And you cannot fight against God without de- 
stroying yourself. Wise Gamaliel counseled our fore- 
fathers: “Ye men of Israel, take heed to yourselves... 
for if this counsel or this work be of men it' will be over- 
thrown; but if it be of God ye will not be able to over- 
throw it, lest haply ye be found even to be fighting 
against God” (Acts 5: 34-39). How much better, how 
much more glorious would it have been to have fought 
for Him! The anti-Godliness of the present day with 
its attendant evils of anti-Semitism, war, brother hatred, 
suspicions, lust and oppression ‘of every sort would long 
since have vanished if we would have given ourselves 
to the service of our Messiah. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


What could not our Rabbis have accomplished if, in- 
stead of building a labyrinthine casuistry which landed 
us in no man’s land, they would have done the work, 
say, of Rabbi Saul of Tarsus—carried the tidings of the 
Messiah-Jesus to the ends of the earth and thereby 
hastened the Kingdom of God! We would then not have 
lacked a point of view, a philosophy of life, and we 
would not have known this endless exile. 

Have we drawn a picture that is stark, dreary? Then 
listen to the second half of Hosea’s prophecy: “After- 
wards shall the children of Israel return and seek the 
Lord their God and David their King, and shall fear the 
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From the cradle through adolescence, parents have 
numberless opportunities to mold the lives of their chil- 
dren. I believe the greatest of these challenge us when 
youth begin to show interest in the opposite sex and 
throughout the courtship experience. It is at this period 
that youth set standards, learn to face reality, and choose 
the direction of life’s course. ; 

In this article I desire to indicate the opportunity 
which comes to parents in directing children during the 
experiences of courtship. 


Christian Companions 

Courtship is a period when youth study one another. 
They seek the characteristics which will make or mar 
the happiness of married life. In short, courtship is a 
period of seeking a life mate. 

This period also serves as a time when many fine, life- 
long friendships are formed. Circumstances may not 
allow thought about marriage. Personal traits and char- 
acteristics may not be conducive to harmony in mar- 
riage. But even these conditions may allow for beau- 
tiful and significant friendly relations that will be a joy 
and inspiration throughout life. 

Parents must realize the importance of this period. 
The friendships should be kept on a level of Christian 
companionship. Then if the time comes when two per- 
sons are certain that they desire one another for life 
mates, there will be no embarrassments, no heartaches, 
and no wrecked lives. 

It is unjust and cruel and, I believe, unchristian to 
tamper with the affections of a friend, later to find out 
that love did not develop in one’s own heart. Only the 
finest character, the most Christlike personality can 
withstand the hurt which comes from low standards of 
friendship. The one who has done the wrong is seldom, 
if ever, able to rise to the place of respect and admira- 
tion that he held, and may have held, if he had lived 
and loved on a Christian level of friendship. The loss of 
self-respect, though not tangible, is very great. 


Exclusive Dating 

A fifteen-year-old girl invited a boy to a high school 
party which was sponsored by a girls’ club, only to be 
told that he (also fifteen) was sorry but he was “going 
steady with another girl.” We find that exclusive dating 
is “quite the thing to do,” not only in high school but 
also on the college campus and in the business world. 

Children need to be impressed with the importance of 
associating with more than one of the opposite sex. This 
wider friendship gives youth a basis for comparison. 
Study can be made of the amiability of different indi- 
viduals, the intelligence, the sportsmanship, the re- 
sourcefulness, and the philosophy of life. Conduct must 
be observed during varied moments, such as disappoint- 
ment, irritation, injury, weariness and other difficulties. 

The parent should advise the youth to visit in the 
other’s home to study the parent (like parent, like 
child), to see if he fits into that home and to see if he is 
congenial with the friends of the family. If the parent 
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can convince the child that this inclusive study of per- 
sonalities will not only help him find a more desirable 
life mate but will also make him conscious of his own 
shortcomings, he will not have time for exclusive dating 
in the teen-age years. 


The Problem of Intimacy 

Parents may bring children very near to God and to 
themselves as they explain life. It is not wrong to desire 
to be loved and to love, but there are certain laws gov- 
erning the love-life, just as there are certain laws of 
harmony in music. The parent’s responsibility is to 
counsel with his son as to the part he must play in court- 
ship. A Christian gentleman will always be chivalrous 
toa young woman. He will give her protective care and 
not make her fight his battles as well as her own. He 
will conduct himself in such a manner in her presence 
that she will always feel her life is finer and better for 
having touched his life. 

The parent will counsel with the daughter to discour- 
age any love-making that will crowd out the richer and 
more varied interests, such as the mental, social, and 
spiritual. She will avoid the strain and danger of pet- 
ting. She will cultivate only that type of love which is 
beautiful, wholesome, and mutual. 

Sex should be put among the great creative, forma- 
tive powers of life. Tampering with sex will tend to 
bring shame, unhappiness, and death. 


The Gateway to Christian Marriage 

In pre-marital counseling, the opportunity of parents 
exceeds that of friends, teachers, and even pastors. The 
parents know the level of living that the children have 
experienced. They can appreciate the cultural and spir- 
itual atmosphere which has made for happiness in the 
parental home. 

From experience parents can show the necessity of 
earnings sufficient to carry the expenses of a home. 
Very concretely parents can indicate the importance of 
honest earning, wise spending, and Christian giving. 
The counsel of parents will help to make a Christian 
home by stressing the phase of the family altar, church 
attendance, and personal stewardship. All this should 
be stressed during courtship—the gateway to marriage. 

This opportunity of parents is a responsibility. The 
parental relation makes the responsibility the more im- 
portant and serious. There are moments in the lives of 
youth when they seek advice and are open to sugges- 
tions. Are we as parents measuring up to our oppor- 
tunity? 


INCREASED BENEVOLENCE 


At the July meeting of the Executive Board, the 
report of Dr. E. Clarence Miller, treasurer of the 
U. L. C. A., showed that receipts for benevolence on 
U. L. C. A. apportionments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, exceeded the sum received during the 
previous corresponding twelve months by more tham 
$60,000.” 
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In Days to Come 


By Erwin S. SPEES, 


Associate Secretary, 
Parish and Church School Board 


Ir’s only scrap! Having outlived its usefulness it is 
good for nothing now except to be cast out and forgotten 
forever. Tires—just old tires, and nothing more. 

That was yesterday. Today the situation is different. 
Now we are searching for that old scrap—looking dil- 
igently for it here, there and everywhere. And when 
quantities of it are found there is great rejoicing. 

Not so long ago we were told that religion was on the 
way out. It had outlived its usefulness. To be sure, at 
one time it had made martyrs out of weaklings and 
saints out of sinners. However, that was all a part of 
the past now. Religion had worn out—henceforth it was 
good for nothing but to be cast on the scrap heap of out- 
worn and forgotten things. 

Again, that was yesterday. Men who had looked upon 
religion as a body of roughly organized childish teach- 
ings are beginning to appreciate—in part, at least—the 
intrinsic value of religion in the long history of mankind. 
It is gradually dawning upon the minds of some people 
what a contemporary American philosopher meant 
when he made the observation that in the long run 
character and conduct depend upon one’s convictions. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 

A little over a century ago Horace Mann declared that 
crime could be abolished in America if we would just 
establish enough 
tax - supported 
public schools. 
Well, we have es- 
tablished such 
schools in number 
far beyond the 
fondest hopes and 
dreams of Horace 
Mann. And the 
result? Two years 
ago here in Amer- 
ica crime costs us 
more than the 
amount spent to 
operate our pub- 
lic schools and our 
churches, plus the 
amounts given to 
benevolence and 
charity. “What is 
wrong?” is a question men are asking today. 

Recently a well-known editor discussed the situation, 
and what he had to say could be summed up in two 
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Educating the mind without the 
heart is sheer folly 
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sentences: “Something radical is the matter with our 
public education. Many are convinced that its central 
defect is its exclusion of religion.” 

Religion is excluded from our public education. And 
because of this one of God’s ways of reaching our boys 
and girls and young people is closed. You might argue 
that that avenue is closed because of our principle of 
the separation of church and state. But that is only part 
of the answer. Too many educators in the past have 
believed that religion was only scrap, or, to change the 
figure, some antiquated thing that was good for nothing 
but the museum. Time changes many things, including 
our attitudes. Today countless people are talking about 
placing religion in public education. The weekday 
church school movement is more than a dream of some 
other worldly visionaries—it is the expression of a deep, 
heart-felt need. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


A few years ago we were told by some that the Sun- 
day school was on the way out. No, these folks were 
not atheists. They were church people. “The Sunday 
school has outlived its usefulness; let us cast it aside,” 
they argued. That, too, was yesterday. Today, we see 
this institution in a new light. We are beginning to 
realize that, next to the Christian home, the Sunday 
school is the most important organization we have in 
the church for religious education of our children, youth, 
and adults. 

This month in our parish education program we are 
thinking of the theme, “God Reaching.” God is reach- 
ing through the Sunday school. He is not only reaching 
those scholars we have now, but He is also reaching 
through them and their leaders and workers to that 
great host outside the church. To reach them with the 
truth of religion presents a challenge that we cannot 
escape. 

This challenge comes down to us from the founder of 
the Sunday school movement. By trade Robert Raikes 
was a printer; by avocation he was a social reformer. 
Visiting prisons in his leisure time, he would talk to the 
prisoners. He wanted them to live better lives if and 
when they ever got their freedom again. One day out- 
side his print shop on the streets of Gloucester, England, 
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Raikes heard some boys quarreling and swearing. Like 
a flash there dawned upon his mind that he was begin- 
ning at the wrong end in life to help people. From off 
the streets of Gloucester he took boys and organized 
classes for them on Sunday afternoons. And out of that 
began our Sunday school program. That was in 1780. 
Today in America 
alone there are 
approximately 
twenty million 
Sunday school 
scholars and two 
million teachers. 

We need a new 
conviction about 
the importance 
of the Sunday 
school. This con- 
viction should 
Crayll Seon S.. tO 
strengthen our 
present program. 
But more! it 
should send us 
out into the high- 
ways and byways 
in search of the 
“other sheep.” A 
vital program of evangelism is essential if we are to win 
the unchurched millions for Christ. 


Catechetical Instruction leading to 
Confirmation 


CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION 


And what about catechetical instruction? It was not 
so long ago that some churchmen were telling us that 
the day of this program was past. As it was cast to the 
scrap heap there went with it the preaching and teach- 
ing of the great structural themes of Christianity, which 
had occupied prominent places in all religious educa- 
tion programs. The result is spiritual illiteracy. 

Now we are in the midst of a re- 
newed emphasis on the teaching 
function of the church. This general 
trend is reflected in a new interest 
in catechetical work. These lines are 
being written during the first week in 
September. Recently a communica- 
tion was sent to all our pastors re- 
garding catechetical work. In addi- 
tion to offering suggestions for im- 
proving this program pastors were 
asked to send their reactions concern- 
ing catechetical instruction for “such 
a time as this.” Only two weeks have 
passed, but how quickly replies came 
back! Let us examine a few reactions. 

“We must realize now the im- 
portance of our catechetical program, 
both in the congregation and in the 
home.” So writes one pastor. The 
church must have an informed, en- 
lightened, and consecrated member- 


The church is strengthened by the 
Sunday school 
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ship. But are we in danger these days of placing first 
things second, or third, or even last? If there was ever 
a time when we needed to realize the importance of 
catechetical instruction, that time is now! Let us make 
no mistake about this. Only a faithful catechization of 
our boys and girls and young people (and adults) will 
prepare us as a church to face the problems and tensions 
of the post-war era. 

“This is the time for us to increase hours of instruc- 
tion, not decrease them.” Because of dislocations in our 
national life the temptation will come again and again 
to shorten the hours of our catechetical program. But 
this must not be done! The work must increase, not 
decrease. 

“My greatest problem,” writes another pastor, “is 
not my pupils but my parents.” It is the duty of parents 
to lead children to an understanding of their baptismal 
vows, and this includes co-operation with the pastor in 
faithful catechetical instruction. 

“Every effort must be made to reach boys and girls 
of families who have moved from their home com- 
munities.” It is possible that during the period of the 
war thousands of boys and girls will not receive cate- 
chetical instruction. Parents are so occupied with the 
winning of the war that they will neglect to provide for 
the catechization of their children. But God is trying to 
reach such a situation through the pastor and consecrated 
laymen. Discover the unchurched families in your com- 
munity. Enroll all eligible boys and girls in a cate- 
chetical class. And do it now! 


TOMORROW 

Then comes—tomorrow. “What of the future?” men 
are asking. Well, what? One does not need to be a 
prophet to say that some of the things we have con- 
sidered as having outlived their usefulness will be re- 
garded in a new light. 

God is. And only as we live and move and have our 
being in Him can we face in adequate fashion the to- 
morrows of life. 
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Consecration—II 


Muhlenberg’s Godly Faith and 
Training Directed Him 


By Dr. E. E. FLAck, Dean, 
Hamma Divinity School 


Ecclesia Plantanda, “The Church must be planted,” 
was not the only compelling motive in Muhlenberg’s 
mind. While he did not make it a motto, he clearly in- 
dicated by his life and teaching that it was his deep 
conviction that the ministry must be consecrated. In 
order fully to appreciate his position in this respect, it 
is necessary to examine his background in the Pietism 
which flourished in Halle, the center from which he 
came. 

Pietism and consecration are terms which are difficult 
to define. On the one hand, they embrace subjective 
suggestions which are in a real sense inimical to the 
best interests of the ministry; but on the other hand, 
they involve elements which are universally recognized 
as essential in a man of God. 

Pietism had its rise in a time when theological educa- 
tion in the universities of Europe had become formal, 
divorced from the realities of life. Preaching found ex- 
pression in rhetorical art and homiletic erudition rather 
than in moral earnestness and personal testimony to 
the saving truths of God’s Word. The result was world- 
liness, indifference, and general spiritual decadence in 
the church. In reaction against such conditions Spener 
came forth with the proposals of his Pia Desideria, 
which merit a re-examination today. In those proposals 
he advocated the dissemination of the Word of God 
more widely among the laity; the inculcation of Scrip- 
tural truths on men’s hearts through meetings for the 
discussion of the Bible; a more adequate maintenance 
of the universal priesthood of believers; the stressing of 
practical Christian service as over against mere knowl- 
edge, which of itself is insufficient in Christianity; the 
exercise of gentleness and brotherly love in inter-group 
relations; the alteration of the theological curriculum in 
the universities to insure the cultivation and edification 
of the heart as well as the intellect; the emphasizing of 
edification rather than erudition in preaching; and the 
importance of detailed pastoral care. 


Dangers and Wholesome Results 


However wholesome these emphases, they neverthe- 
less involved numerous grave dangers. Particularly the 
private meetings for the discussion of the Bible, al- 
though under pastoral direction, had the tendency to 
produce gross irregularities, pride, Pharisaism, legalism, 
ecstatic and millenarian vagaries, opposition to the 
clergy on the part of the laity, the exaltation of discus- 
sion meetings above the worship service—as in some 
modern Sunday schools we know—the minimizing of 
the organized church and even separation from it, a 
depreciation of theological scholarship, and likewise of 
denominational differences. Some of these dangers were 
manifest in Zinzendorf and his followers, whom Muh- 
lenberg had to oppose in Pennsylvania. 

But in spite of the dangers latent in Pietism, it pro- 
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By Prof. John D. M. Brown 


From Germany two hundred years ago 
There came a man of God, faith’s pioneer, 
To this new land of liberty that here 

His scattered Lutherans might know 

God’s word. To lonely cabins in the snow 
By forest trails he traveled year by year; 


Through swollen streams, o’er mountains, far and near 
To preach the living Gospel he would go. 

Where then he taught God’s way of righteousness, 
More stately churches now in glory stand, 

And many thousands honor him who came 

To plant our Church within a wilderness; 

His ministry for Christ throughout our land 

Shall bear him witness to eternal fame. 


Muhlenberg College. 


duced many very wholesome results. It brought the 
spread of the Scriptures among the masses; the revival 
of Bible study in home and school; recognition of the 
importance of catechetical instruction; organization of 
Inner Mission institutions; the sending of missionaries 
to foreign fields; and the promotion of unity in the 
church. Centering in Halle were the orphan asylum 
which A. H. Francke established in 1694, the publishing 
house, Bible institute, school for linguistic studies, in- 
firmary, medical clinic, and kindred foundations for 
works of serving love. From this center went forth the 
first missionaries to India. Halle, it is true, later experi- 
enced a decline in influence, Pietism having attained a 
purer expression in Wuerttemberg. In fact, develop- 
ments in the movement in general proved that it, like 
orthodoxy, could not live alone: it needed the stabilizing 
power of confessional standards just as orthodoxy re- 
quired the warmth of practical Christianity. Neverthe- 
less, “pietistic Halle,” as Dr. Wolf declared, “was now 
destined to become the fountain of unspeakable bless- 
ings to America, the agency for establishing over that 
new and vast domain what it had re-awakened in Ger- 
many, a church in which pure doctrine and holy living, 
orthodox faith and evangelical piety should blend and 
harmoniously reflect the glory of the Gospel.” 


Muhlenberg’s Consecration 


Combined in Muhlenberg’s make-up were elements of 
both the weakness and the strength of Pietism. But like 
the planting of seed in fresh soil, his coming to America 
brought emphasis to the stronger elements. The secret 
of his strength lay primarily in his deep consecration to 
his calling. 

We observe, above all else, his ardent love for Christ. 
On his way to America in 1742 he stopped for several 
weeks in London with Dr. Ziegenhagen, the court 
preacher who had mediated his call. Writing in his 
diary about this experience, he reveals his inner thought 
when he makes the notation: “Was quiet, and meditated 
upon the death of my most blessed Savior and Surety, 
who paid for me and brought forth our eternal redemp- 
tion.” Again, he writes, “I had the pleasure of hearing 
the Court Preacher and questioning him in private con- 
versations on many important points in the History of 
the Passion of our blessed Savior. O! what depths of 
love, wisdom, and righteousness lie hidden therein!” 
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Facing the perilous journey across the Atlantic, he 
writes confidently, “In London I had already prayed my 
merciful Father in Heaven that He might be the recon- 
ciled Father and Covenant God in Christ and I His 
reconciled child through the blood of Christ. For the 
rest, I would be concerned for nothing since Christ is 
my life, and death my gain.” 

In the midst of the dangers of the deep he records 
calmly, “I had a covenant and peace with God through 
the eternal Surety and Redeemer Jesus Christ.” As he 
struggled through the years in America, often in the 
face of great difficulties, he held stedfastly to the con- 
sciousness of being a partaker of Christ and His suffer- 
ings. This deep devotion to Jesus is a true mark of a 
minister’s consecration. 

Coupled with this in Muhlenberg’s experience was 
his vivid sense of regeneration. For him conversion was 
not a human work. The Spirit of God had seized his 
soul. In consequence, he surrendered himself com- 
pletely to Christ in humility of spirit. “It is His pure, 
unalloyed mercy,” he writes, “which permitted grace in 
Christ Jesus to be bestowed upon me, a miserable 
worm.” “I was dependent solely upon the grace and 
help of the Lord, who alone can make me fit for the 
holy office,” he says again. As a biographer remarks, 
“He learned among other vital truths that the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost is the indispensable prerequisite for 
a preacher of the Gospel.” : 


Recognition of a Divine Providence 


Another emphasis of Pietism manifest in Muhlenberg 
was a recognition of special Providence covering every 
experience of life. In his journals he mentions—often 
in minute detail—how God cared for him. When his 
horse fell endangering his life, when sickness overtook 
him, when enemies rose up against him, or when any 
other troubles pressed, God, he was certain, was with 
him. “The Lord’s Providence,” he says, “extends even 
to particular minor details and He also hears the pray- 
ers of the needy; this I have experienced.” It is truly a 
mark of a minister’s consecration when he waits im- 
plicitly upon God for guidance and direction. 

But Muhlenberg was not given to the subjective ex- 
travagancies which characterized many men of his day. 
One of the reasons for this lay in his devotion to the 
Word. “I acknowledge,” he relates, “that I still lack the 
wisdom to provide people with the simplest, best, most 
effective and most practicable rules and regulations for 
advantageously promoting and cultivating true and 
active Christianity—that is, conversion and daily re- 
newal. . . . God be praised, we have enough directions 
in the Holy Scriptures.” He had been taught to believe 
in the vitality and efficacy of a single Scriptural truth, 
as he indicates, “The blessed Father Francke . . . used 
to pray occasionally in his sermons: May God enclose 
and keep in store one little word in the heart of every 
listener that in His time it may bear fruit.” 

Muhlenberg was a man who devoted much time to 
prayer and meditation. Writing of one experience he 
says, “I stayed up most of the night and prayed to my 
Father in secret.” On another occasion he records in 
his diary: “Friday. Spent most of the day by myself in 
prayer and struggle. Concentrated especially on the 
thought that the merciful Father in Christ might allow 
His gracious will alone to be done.” 
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Briefly, his was a complete commitment to Christ and 
His Church. “I was prepared,” says he, “to renounce 
all personal convenience for the sake of God’s work.” 
This same depth of consecration he demanded of others. 
“T have to say, Reverend Fathers,” he writes to Halle, 
“that if a preacher or a catechist has not been thor- 
oughly converted in Europe, we can entertain but poor 
hopes of him in Pennsylvania.” 

After all these years Muhlenberg’s life stands out as 
a high testimony to the need on the part of ministers of 
a deep devotion to the things of God. It is not that the 
ministry of wayward and worldly men can ever divest 
the Word and the Sacraments of their efficacy. That is 
not the issue. The challenge is this: that God is calling 
today in these times of world travail for a ministry fully 
consecrated to Christ. (Chapter III next week) 


MY STREET 
By Julia Kirsch Huf 


I HAVE not walked the streets that Jesus walked, 
Nor ever traveled to His native shore; 

I have not met the folks with whom He talked, 
Nor seen the wretchedness that vexed them sore. 


But I have read the words which once He spake 

To those who brought to Him their every care, 
As on the shores of that far eastern lake 

He showed them that great love He came to share. 


And I have read how oft: His loving hand 
Stretched forth to soothe a body wracked in pain, 
Of His response to misery’s demand, 
To heal unseeing eyes, to make men sane. 


So, too, would I my neighbor kindness show, 
For with His help I’ll make some burden light; 
Sharing as Jesus did while here below, 
My Lord will walk upon my street tonight. 


“IN NO MAN’S LAND” 
(Continued from page 8) 


Lord and His goodness in the latter days.” And just as 
the first part of Hosea’s prophecy has been fulfilled in 
its most minute detail, so there are portents of the ful- 
fillment of the remainder. To thinking Jews everywhere 
Jesus is today more than a mere flotsam on the sea of 
time. If to a Joseph Klausner of the Hebrew University, 
the Ethics of Jesus will yet be “fone of the choicest treas- 
ures in the literature of Israel for all time” and to the 
vision of a Shalom Asch Jesus may yet prove a meeting 
ground for Jew and Christian, then this same Jesus will 
yet lead us out of no man’s land. 

But why wait? Why wait until grey hair covers our 
temples and death dogs our steps? “Today,” says the 
inspired writer, “today if ye will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts as in the day of provocation” (Psalm 
95: 7). Today our Messiah-Jesus calls unto us harried, 
oppressed, aimless wanderers, “Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest” 
(Matthew 11: 28). 
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Among Ourselves _ 
What Is Basic? 


Do you remember how you used to fuss about that 
cld Latin translation? Those subjunctives and gerun- 
dives seemed to have been invented for the special 
plaguing and chastisement of the unlucky high school 
student. 

“But what good will it do me?” you would groan. 
“T’m not going to talk Latin, am I?” 

Whether you were talking to parent or teacher or 
one whom you might consider nonpartisan, the answer 
finally boiled down to the well-worn formula, “It trains 
your thinking processes. It teaches you to be accurate. 
It gives you a foundation on which to build your Eng- 
lish vocabulary or any other modern-language vocab- 
ulary. It limbers up your brain and gives you that 
thing called ‘culture.’ ” 

The same thing was true when you moaned over 
mathematics or history. “Why? What good will it do 
me?” And the answer came back just the same: “It is 
basic. It trains you to think. It contributes to your 
general culture.” 

Now a generation has grown up that has been raised 
on “electives.” When they asked, “Why?” they were 
told, “Oh, there are plenty of reasons, but perhaps they 
do not apply to you. Take it if you like, but perhaps 
there are other things that would be more practical in 
your case.” So the chances are that unless the subject 
really appealed to them, they skipped it. They missed 
both the discipline and the feeling of achievement that 
comes from tackling something difficult and mastering it. 

They have made up for it in other ways, of course. 
They have developed their own particular aptitudes, 
and they have achieved a degree of independence and 
self-direction that their parents never knew at their 
age. Nevertheless, even the most sympathetic observer 
must admit that much of their self-confidence derives 
from never having to carry through a job that was thor- 
oughly distasteful. In many cases, they are quite unable 
to overcome their own “mental sets” and do what they 
dislike. 

According to Miss Dorothy Thompson, the relaxation 
in our schools and colleges of the stiffer curriculum 
requirements has weakened our armed forces to some 
extent. Miss Thompson’s connection with the propa- 
ganda administration adds weight to her words just 
now. Her readers naturally assume that she knows the 
facts and that she would not advertise them if it were 
not in the best interests of the nation. In an article in 
the September Ladies’ Home Journal, she claims that 
the Army is having difficulty in finding young people 
with a thorough grounding in mathematics. Those who 
have not expected to use the subject in their chosen 
careers have dropped the subject as soon as possible. 
Nor is there an adequate supply of those who can handle 
foreign languages easily and accurately. 

But she really gets warmed up when she begins to 
talk about the inflexibility of some of the younger peo- 
ple who have joined the Volunteer Land Corps and 
have been unable to “take” country life. This is a really 
serious charge, for ony of the reasons advanced for 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


easing up on required courses was that students would 
be better fitted to meet the unknown future if they 
spent less time on “stuffy” classics and “useless” mathe- 
matics. “Education for pliability” has been the watch- 
word of the moderns. If that has failed, the progressive 
niovement has failed. 

Somehow, I am not ready to admit that our young 
folks are not as flexible as the young people of other 
generations. All young people are conventional, al- 
though they would be the last to confess it. The present 
bunch are no more so than we were and than our parents 
were before us. It takes maturity as well as education 
to appreciate differences. No amount of Latin and 
mathematics will keep young people from feeling that 
what is different is queer. 

Perhaps what we really need for a “basic” education 
is the old classical curriculum taught in the progressive 
manner. That sounds sensible, doesn’t it? 

It sounds equally sensible when you apply it to re- 
ligious education. For a while the churches concen- 
trated so hard on teaching facts—Biblical facts, doc- 
trinal facts, ethical facts—that they lost some of the 
pliability which is essential to Christianity. Then came 
the reaction. The “progressive” teacher taught attitudes 
and let the facts go. Now we are well-established on 
middle ground. We teach facts and many of them, but 
we never lose sight of the supreme fact that “the letter 
killeth and the spirit giveth life.” 

Whatever the case for secular education, the people 
who know the materials put out by the Parish and 
Church School Board and the way those materials can 
be used in the individual parish have no fears about 
the future leadership of the church. 


More Silver Linings 


Have you heard? The hats this winter are not only 
going to look like something the cat dragged in, they are 
also going to be something the cat dragged in. 

Yes, indeed. You can wear a hat that not only looks 
like an old floor mop, but actually is an old floor mop. 
If you or your husband happen to be working on the 
assembly line, it is possible that you can pick up a bit 
of cotton waste which Uncle Sam will let you wear 
upon your head. Wood shavings are smart, too—par- 
ticularly if you trim the creation with some of these 
kindergarten beads on which you are always turnin 
your ankles at crucial moments. 

It is a very comforting thought to those of us who 
have been wondering what to do with the “junk” which 
cannot be classed as scrap, but which is very definitely 
junk, The answer seems to be, “Wear it.” Put it on 
your head, garnish with a chicken feather, and you will 
be right in the forefront of fashion. 

To be sure, it is supposed to take the skill of a great 
milliner to make one of these creations wearable, but 
that seems rather a reflection on the pioneering spirit 
still alive in the women of America. And with Hal- 
lowe’en just around the corner, we have what amounts 
tc a watertight alibi. 
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Musings of a 
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Minister's Wife... Fussy Mother? 


Mrs. Lathrop Grows Timid 


“Ir will be safe, Mother. It couldn’t be safer.” 

The fact that Mark’s head was half in, half out of the 
refrigerator did not affect his flow of conversation. It 
was his turn to “put away” after dinner, while Joan 
washed the dishes and I wiped them. As usual, he was 
orating, but this time I felt more helpless than was cus- 
tomary. He and some of the other “cubs” wanted to go 
on an overnight hike. They had been talking about it 
off and on for a week or so. The plans had been rather 
vague at first, so vague that I had not thought it neces- 
sary to object. The cubs had persuaded several senior 
scouts and the assistant scoutmaster to take them, so all 
that was needed was parental consent. Mark was both 
surprised and offended that mine was not immediately 
forthcoming. 

“Besides,” he went on, as he began to scrape chow- 
chow from one of my best glass dishes into the half- 
filled jar, “I don’t see why you didn’t say something 
sooner. It will look pretty funny if I have to tell all the 
fellows and Ted and Butch that I can’t go after all be- 
cause my mother won’t let me. They’ll wonder why I 
didn’t think of that before they made all their plans. 
A nice spot I’m in!” 

And I had to admit that he was in a “nice spot.” 
Judged by sixth grade standards, it couldn’t be worse. 

“And just when I’m ready to be a regular tenderfoot, 
this has to happen. I’ll be the laughingstock of the whole 
troop.” 

“Tt won’t be that bad, Mark. I’m sure that some of the 
other parents will feel just as J do.” 

Joan chose that particular moment to drop too many 
plates too abruptly into the dish pan. The resulting 
flood was a welcome diversion. I made as much com- 
motion as possible in helping her to repair the damage. 
We got out the scrubbing bucket, a wet mop, cloths. 
Then we put them all back again. I hoped that when it 
was over Mark would be off on a new theme, but no 
such luck. 

“You don’t really mean I can’t go, do you, Mother?” 

“Tll have to talk it over with your father, Mark.” I 
couldn’t help feeling ashamed of myself as I hid behind 
my husband’s authority. But after all, a decision of this 
kind should be made by both parents. Besides, I had 


stood all the bickering I was equal to for one evening. . 


I turned somewhat pointedly to Joan. ‘“How’s the 
caveman project coming along? What did you do 
today?” 

“Well, we started to build a cave-house in the school- 
yard. There’s a little hill down by the big elm tree, and 
we are going to hollow it out and line it with clay. Then 
we're going to make beds of leaves in it and play keep- 
ing house. Miss Fleming says we could even sleep there 
overnight, two or three of us, if we were allowed—But 
I don’t suppose I would be allowed, would I?” 

I laughed. There was nothing else to do. 

“For pity’s sake! What is the matter with you two? 
Don’t you like your own beds any more, that you want 
to go out and sleep under trees and in caves? Don’t 
you realize the nights are getting chilly? You’d both 


come rushing home to a nice warm house before the 
night was half over. You know you would.” 

“We would not! We’d—!” 

“Yes, I know all about what intrepid explorers you 
would make. Now, run along and do your homework. 
Thank, you for helping with the dishes.” 

“But Mother—.” 

“Scoot!” 

They scooted. I made my way somewhat limply into 
the living room. My husband looked up from his news- 
paper. “What was the ‘tumult and the shouting’ in the 
kitchen?” 

“Oh, it’s this wretched overnight hike that Mark is 
planning. Why didn’t we put our feet down firmly when 
he first mentioned it, instead of letting the matter drift?” 

“Have they struck a snag? Can’t they get anyone to 
go with them?” 

“That’s just the trouble. They have found someone. 
Two of the older boys and the assistant scoutmaster are 
willing to go. So it really does look bad to have Mark 
back out now. But what else can we do?” 

“Why should he back out, if the rest are going?” 

“You don’t mean you'd let him go, do you? Why, he 
might get pneumonia, or, or anything might happen to 
them!” 

“Go along! You aren’t going to be one of these 
mothers who wrap their children in cotton wool and 
won't let them out of sight, are you? You never were 
when he was a tiny chap.” 

“But then the things he wanted to do weren’t so— 
well, so daring. I could keep an eye on him.” 

“This hike is no more dangerous for a boy his age 
than going to the store was for a four- or five-year-old. 
We’ve always given him a certain amount of freedom 
and this is not the time to cut it down. He needs to feel 
that we have confidence in his ability to use good judg- 
ment. You mustn’t turn into a fussy mother at this stage 
of the game.” 

“T suppose you are right, but I find it is getting harder 
and harder to let the children out of my sight. I want 
to know where they are and what they are doing. The 
war, I suppose.” 

“T know. Just don’t let it get you down.” 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


THERE’S plenty of war work 
for us to do. 
There’s a job for you and 
me, 
Working at winning World 
War II 
Or preventing World 
War III. 


Tov 
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Grace to you and peace from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ. I Corinthians 1: 3 


STRANGE are the ways of men. They fight that they 
might gain peace. They barter at peace tables that they 
might divide the spoils of war among the victors. God’s 
way is different. He gives peace freely, in love. His 
peace, too, is different. It “passes understanding.” It is 
by grace and filled with the gracious spirit. As a 
heavenly benediction, it is “from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” He only can bring the world 
out of the present chaos and establish peace with grace 
in the hearts of men. 


+ + + 


Take fast hold of instruction; let her not go: Keep 
her; for she is thy life. Proverbs 4: 13 


“ScuHoou days, school days, dear old golden rule days” 
are here. Thousands of children are entering the strange 
new life of books, schoolmates, playgrounds, and head- 
aches. The key that opens many gates is this thing we 
call knowledge. By its magic, opportunities appear and 
difficulties disappear. School teacher, parent, impress 
upon that bundle of energy, that divinely endowed 
spirit committed to you, the value of this crucial period. 
Slipshod habits in preparation and attendance should 
never be allowed to get a strangle hold on his young 
life. Teach your child to love books and “lay hold of 
instruction” gladly and with a determined will. 


+ + + 


And no one was able to answer him a word, neither 
durst any man from that day forth ask him any more 
questions. Matthew 22: 46 


THE greatest of all teachers is Jesus. He knows the 
mind of each questioner and has an answer ready for 
every problem. He is the Arch-controversialist of the 
ages Who took the very darts that attacked Him and 
hurled them back at His critics, shattering their shallow 
sophistries. But to all them who truly seek Him in faith 
He is the beloved Master. He understands and answers 
the problems of each life and satisfies the longings of 
each heart. 


+ + + 


He shall take of mine, and shall declare it unto you. 


John 16: 14 


Tue child in the schoolroom needs a teacher to ex- 
plain the lessons. Even grown-ups like illustrations to 
illuminate the message, and commentators to analyze 
the news. Jesus made abstruse things plain by using 
illustrations, stories, and parables. But His own being 
and work, and “the mysteries of the Kingdom” could 
not be understood by His disciples until He sent the 
Holy Spirit according to promise to “guide” them “into 
all the truth.” The illumination, the inspiration, of the 
indwelling Spirit is necessary for the correct under- 
standing not only of Bible truth but also of the truths 
of everyday experience. 
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They that are wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament; and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness as the stars for ever and ever. Daniel 12: 3 


A man’s desires determine largely his destiny. To seek 
riches may make a man sordid; to pursue pleasure may 
make him selfish; to crave position or power may cause 
him to become callous or brutal. But to seek after wis- 
dom enlarges and blesses the pursuer. “Wisdom is the 
principal thing,” said Solomon, “therefore get wisdom; 
yea, with all thy getting get understanding.” Daniel, 
more spiritually minded, compares the brilliance of the 
truly wise to “the brightness of the firmament”; and the 
highest exercise of wisdom in the turning of “many to 
righteousness” he likens to the shining of “the stars for 
ever and ever.” Shall the light in me go out, or shall it 
glow increasingly with added “stars in my crown”? 


+ + + 


Say among the nations, Jehovah reigneth. The world 
also is established that it cannot be moved. 


Psalm 95: 10 


Who is the most powerful ruler in the world today? 
Hitler, Stalin, Chiang Kai-shek, Churchill, Roosevelt? 
King David, the great warrior and ruler, heralded to 
the nations of his own and our time that the One su- 
preme to be reckoned with is Jehovah, Who rules be- 
hind the scenes. A discerning thinker said the other 
day that not one man in ten believed seriously in God’s 
presence and intervention in human affairs. To the 
church is given the high privilege of heralding to the 
troubled nations that despite appearances God reigns 
and the world established by Him “cannot be moved” 
into chaos. 


+ + + 


For none of us liveth to himself, and none dieth to 
himself. Romans 14:7 


Compounp interest multiplies itself through the years. 
Lives that are fruitful know no limit to their increase. 
Man lives and moves with transforming influence, for 
good or bad. Like the ripples made by the stone cast 
into the lake, the impact of every life extends in widen- 
ing circles to the farthest shores of time. Eternity itself 
is affected, for “none dieth to himself.” We cannot es- 
cape the imperative of our world-wide obligations. No 
individual, no nation, can selfishly cut itself off from 
its fellows, in this or in any age. Duty calls especially 
to us Christians to be apostles, witnesses, joint workers 
in the world-wide enterprise of saving and helping hu- 
manity. 


PRAYER 


“May He Who holds in His hands the destiny of na- 
tions make you worthy of the favors He has bestowed 
and enable you, with pure heart and pure hands and 
sleepless vigilance, to guard and defend to the end of 
time the great charge He has committed to your keep- 
ing.”—President Andrew Jackson. 


SS 
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America’s Mission 


In his Flag Day speech President Roosevelt claimed 
that when a man is deprived of all his “freedoms” he 
dies; deprived of part of them he “withers.” “Man, born 
to freedom in the image of God,” he said, “will not 
forever suffer the oppressor’s sword.” In true optimism, 
he prophesied: : “The brazen tyrannies pass. Man 
marches ferward toward the light.” 

In helping men everywhere regain their God-intended 
rights he said, “We of the United Nations have the 
power and the men and the will at last to assure man’s 
heritage.” The “mechanized hell” of today he would 
have exchanged for “freedom of speech and religion, 
freedom from want and from fear.” Helping to free 
man from the spiritual, mental, and physical ills that 
surround and hurt him, seems to be the President’s pri- 
mary conception of the mission of the United States and 
her allies in the present world conflict. 

Both the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy have called upon our people to exert their “united 
wisdom to win the peace” as well as their “all-out effort 
to win the war.” Our mission is not just defensive, and 
therefore necessarily destructive; but it is constructive, 
looking toward the building of better understandings 
and conditions among men when the spirit of aggression 
is curbed. : 

“Our American task today,” said Dr. O. F. Black- 
welder, “is threefold: first, we must win the war; sec- 
ond, we must win the peace; and third—perhaps the 
most difficult of all—we must help guide the world rev- 
olution, which is now in such brutal hands, into con- 
structive channels.” Especially in this third should the 
church exert itself, helping to make abortive the dread 
revolutions of Communism and of Militarism, as 
checked by the combined efforts of freedom-loving and 
God-fearing peoples in arms. In speaking to a group 
of future leaders graduating from a Christian college, 
the exhortation was: “Be channels of cultural light 
from the other side.” 

The American mission is both political and cultural. 
It is political in its purpose that human rights shall be 
made secure by strong and stable government. It is 
cultural in its determination that educational processes 
shall be allowed to function through pulpit, press, and 
school, without restraint. 

In fulfilling her high task, our nation and others like- 
minded should see to it that no ill-advised alliances or 
influences be allowed to curb her freedom of choice and 
action. No bit and bridle placed by the hands of gov- 
ernments or groups other-minded should be permitted 
to restrain her in the free movement of her democratic 
processes and Christian conduct. No church hierarchy 
or super-state, as well as no international league, should 
divert her from her heaven-sent task. 

Yet the combined wisdom of liberty-loving peoples 
everywhere should have proper recognition and oppor- 
tunity to interpose proper balance in all global plans. 
Some kind of association of nations there should be; 
international laws should be created and codified, courts 
of justice firmly established, and co-operative relations 
maintained. While no thin internationalism or senti- 
mental unionism should be allowed to hinder the full 
and free play of the distinctive forces of each nation 
which contributes to the common welfare according to 
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its ideology and way of life, all members of the society 
of nations should co-operate sacrificially in helping to 
bless humanity and uplift mankind in every land. 


Christianized Education 


Martin LutuHer has been called “the liberator of 
modern thought.” Popular education had a tremendous 
impetus when the printing press was invented and when 
Luther translated the Bible into the language of the 
common people and multiplied it in printed form. As 
the “best seller,” it has gone into every land and given 
light to countless millions. 

But along with the popularized Scriptures have gone 
forth from printing presses all varieties of literature, 
the basest trash and the masterpieces of the ages. Read- 
ing of books and gaining of knowledge through schools 
and other educational agencies do not necessarily in- 
dicate the uplifting of the student to higher moral and 
spiritual levels. 

No more damnable agency of the devil has there been 
than printer’s ink. By its yellow journalism reputa- 
tions have been blasted and wars created; by its sala- 
cious stories and cheap novels morals have been debased 
and criminals made. By that same printer’s ink noble 
thoughts have been projected and holy passions and 
high ambitions aroused that have blessed the world. 

To liberate from ignorance and stimulate to advanced 
thought and life are insufficient if the moral and spir- 
itual urge is lacking. To “civilize” and “educate” a 
people without changing their character is to chisel a 
work of art and beautify its exterior without giving it 
soul and feeling. As the Rev. G. A. S. Kennedy wrote 
in his striking book, “Lies”: “Efforts to form the per- 
fect state out of sinful and imperfect man by short cuts 
which do not make him any less sinful or any less im- 
perfect in himself, can only end in destroying what 
freedom we have got, and landing us back into some 
form of ghastly tyranny. If there is a lesson that is 
written in letters of blood and flame over the whole 
history of man, it is that you cannot make silken purses 
out of sows’ ears, or build the New Jerusalem out of 
sinners unredeemed.” And he adds, “Man can only 
advance towards the real democracy as he advances in 
his conquest of evil and his victory over himself.” 

Of the educated bad man Mr. Kennedy remarks, ‘The 
bigger the brain the bigger the devil.” “Sin is the 
vermiform appendix of human nature, and has to be 
cut out.” “You cannot form an A-1 state physically out 
of a C-3 population . . . that is suffering from moral 
appendicitis.” “Only new men, or men that are becom- 
ing new, can make this new world.” “Man as he is, with 
the beast still in him, cannot make a world fit for real 
men to dwell in. He must be changed, and as he is 
changed so can he change the world.” 

Only by becoming disciples of the Son of God can 
any group of men create a new order in the earth. Only 
by God’s Spirit working in reborn men can the world 
be transformed and the two-fold commandment be 
realized: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God... and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Sakem Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


“An apple for the teacher” has been a familiar senti- 
ment since we first learned lessons in escape diplomacy. 
Where is the boy (or girl) who did not entrust to a 
shining red apple his hopes of placating, even blinding, 
his instructor to his faults in readin’, writin’, and ’rith- 
metic? Songs have been inspired and even medical 
maxims have been promulgated in which greenings and 
winesaps figured. There is finally the tradition that 
man’s fall from grace is the tradition connected with 
this fruit, in innocence, of course, when the prince of 
liars successfully tempted an early gardener who was 
overambitious for knowledge. 

But if one can credit a recently published news item 
from Adams County, Pennsylvania (the name and area 
are not of Biblical relevance), something unparalleled 
in the traditions of pedagogy has occurred. The school- 
men have gone after the apples, instead of awaiting their 
delivery by admiring pupils at the fountains of instruc- 
tion. 

Stated in terms of actual deeds, the faculty and stu- 
dents of Gettysburg Theological Seminary were in- 
formed that the apple orchards of the farms near their 
school of the prophets are heavily laden with ripened 
fruit but without harvesters. Thereupon they decided 
to offer their aid in picking the apples and, we suppose, 
preparing them for shipment to markets and storage 
centers. The offer, presented, one is sure, by President 
A. R. Wentz, was promptly accepted. An honorarium of 
eight cents a bushel will be given the pickers, an ex- 
pression of the appreciation of the orchardists and the 
community adjacent to Gettysburg. 

So great a departure from the routine of life in a the- 
ological seminary can be expected to evoke expressions 
of surprise and efforts to be funny. But this is not the 
first time that the men at Gettysburg have offered them- 
selves to meet a crisis. A national danger in 1863 found 
them watchful and willing. Nor is this “school of the 
prophets” the only one that has discerned perils and 
seen how to provide ways of escape from them. When 
the “inside story” is written of institutions in Europe 
and in the Far East for training men to preach the rev- 
elation of Jesus and establish churches, we expect to 
learn of their responses to emergencies. 


ONE ONLY IN THE PARISH 


A LETTER recently reached our desk whose writer re- 
quested that several copies of a certain issue of THE 
LuTHERAN be sent her for distribution in the congrega- 
tion of which she is one member. The issue sought was 
one in which an anniversary service was described and 
our correspondent knew of persons involved who would 
like to have THe LuUTHERAN’s report of the occasion. 

In itself, the request was in no way unusual. What 
made the letter unique was a remark by the writer: “I 
think I am the only one in this congregation who gets 
Ture LUTHERAN.” That comment was to us pathetic—the 
more so because we have reason to believe that hers is 
not the only parish in the U. L. C. A. where the Church’s 
weekly journal is not given a chance to wield its in- 
fluence on the members. It is not received and read by 
a sufficient percentage of the congregation to enable 
them to join effectively in their church’s work. 


October is Church Paper Month in the entirety of the 
United Lutheran Church. Pastors are officially re- 
quested to inform their congregations concerning their 
paper; literature descriptive of the journal will be avail- 
able, and the obligation to become a reader will be a 
proper plea to every member. We make no apologies 
for the following editorial comments: 

Number one is this: THz LUTHERAN is worth reading. 
We make that assertion without fear of contradiction 
because (1) we know the ability of the staff of con- 
tributors and occasional writers; (2) we can and do 
compare its contents with other church journals that 
come to our desk weekly and monthly; and (3) we 
know what readers say about its articles and pictures. 
THe LUTHERAN has its critics. The commonest among 
negative comments is directed to some portion of its 
thirty-two pages that is not interesting to nor approved 
by some readers. But this is not a fault. A former editor 
of The Saturday Evening Post once wrote a critic, “If 
you liked every article and page of a number of The 
Saturday Evening Post, some other patron would like 
none of its contents.” 

Our second comment is this: the objective of our “of- 
ficial” paper is to provide a medium by which contacts 
may be continuous between the church’s activities and 
those to whom the administration of those activities has 
been consigned. October, for example, has as its par- 
ticular “cause” the work entrusted to the stewardship 
of our Board of Social Missions. One of the major handi- 
caps to the effective prosecution of social missions by 
the Church is the lack of definite understanding of what 
is needed and how known needs are dealt with. It is not 
surprising if tax-supported institutions and tax-paid per- 
sonnel are managing “social service” and claiming to do 
it better than the church ever has done it. The com- 
parison is inaccurate, but it is true that the state can 
command the money needed; its appointees can provide 
the rules for the distribution of assistance; officials of 
state and community can use the grants for public as- 
sistance to further political ambitions. 

For our third comment we go back to the letter from 
a subscriber who was “the only one” in her parish. 
When it comes to “letting George do it,” the example of 
an average congregation is hard to excel. We have the 
conviction that a lot of names will be missing in the 
record book above, with the result that people who 
never knew what they should and could have known 
must face the examination of deeds not done in the flesh. 
Several years ago a member of the U. L. C. A. said ina 
speech, “God forbid that unemployment is ever ex- 
amined critically relative to our congregation’s mem- 
bership.” 

It is more than a calamity; it is negligence when a 
church member is the only one in her congregation who 
gets the church paper. 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


One test of the reader’s awareness of the calendar of 
causes official in the U. L. C. A. is your reaction to the 
above heading. Having had your attention called to the 
Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity, are you reminded that 
next Sunday, October 4, is Jewish Mission Sunday? If 
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you can answer “yes” you rate very high in your knowl- 
edge of our Church’s program. 

But in any event, you will orient yourself to the sig- 
nificance of the date in our ecclesiastical year by noting 
the Gospel and Epistle Lessons chosen for the day and 
by reading the article received from Dr. Einspruch, who 
has charge of our mission in Baltimore, Md. His 
brother pastor, whose field of ministering is in Pitts- 
"burgh, Pa., is the Rev. Daniel Bravin. Both are tireless 
workers in a difficult kind of evangelizing. 

We are wondering whether a change in attitude has 
occurred during the last quarter of a century. We do 
not recall in decades previous to 1920 contacts with the 
policy now given great prominence in ecclesiastical cir- 
cles—that for which the term tolerance is distinctive. 
Back of many pamphlets and articles in periodicals, for 
purposes of propaganda for this attitude, is an organiza- 
tion whose members are classified as Protestants, Cath- 
olics, and Jews. Our readers have doubtless seen, and 
may have received, notices of meetings at which speeches 
by a minister, a priest, and a rabbi were delivered. 

One wonders what motivates connection with a society 
whose constituents are of such obviously different re- 
ligious convictions. To the best of our knowledge the 
group is essentially an American one. We cannot think 
of its functioning in Italy, or Palestine, or in Scotland. 

We can find a cause for its origin by recalling the 
outrages committed by the Ku Klux Klan which waxed 
politically strong early in this century. We can appre- 
ciate also the requirements of a country which has made 
political privileges equal without regard to race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. And tolerance also 
declares the nation’s attitude toward access to economic 
opportunities. 

There exists also that small and rather colorless class 
who deem “one form of religion as good as another.” 
Judaism cannot claim saving parity with Christianity. 
As Paul, and to some extent all converts to faith in 
Christ in the first decades after the resurrection, began 
his testimony to Jewish neighbors, so at this time the 
spiritual message to Israel is a call to repentance. Re- 
fusal to hear the Gospel is no longer a crime against the 
state nor an affront to the church. It is, however, the 
continuance of denial of the Saviour’s love. 


The Holy Communion. 


Contributed by Dr. W. H. GreEvER 


Character of the Holy Communion. The Holy Com- 
munion is the Sacrament for Christians. It was designed 
for the comfort and strengthening of believers. No 
others are permitted to participate in it. No one is ex- 
cluded from faith in Christ, but those who refuse to 
accept Him exclude themselves from this sacrament of 
communion with Him. It is necessarily so. 

This sacrament of communion is such because through 
it Christ promises His real presence and special com- 
munication of Himself to those who come to His table in 
faith. He declares that He makes His real presence ef- 
fective to them by giving his body and blood to them, 
in, with and under the bread and wine. This gift is not 
physically discerned, but is spiritually received, with- 
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out change in either the bread or wine with which it is 
mystically connected. . 

The purpose of this sacrament is to bestow the gift of 
grace by which faith is confirmed and assurance of for- 
giveness of sin is attested. It is essential to the health 
and vigor of the soul. It is God’s continued assertion of 
the personal covenant He made with the individual soul 
in Baptism. 


W orthiness for the Holy Communion. Consciousness 
of the presence of God always produces a deep sense of 
unworthiness in the sinful man. No one can fail to feel 
his unworthiness to participate in the Holy Communion, 
if worthiness depends upon his holiness. But worthiness 
for the Communion does not depend upon one’s pos- 
session of holiness, but upon his desire for it. It is, 
therefore, the sacrament of grace for the soul that is 
repentant, confessing sin, and that is sincerely seeking 
God’s help for a better life. Such a soul accepts God’s 
means, according to Christ’s institution and believes 
God’s promises. So it is repentance and faith that con- 
stitute worthiness for participation in the Holy Com- 
munion and not “goodness.” 


Preparation for the Holy Communion. The offer of 
the Holy Communion is God’s supreme challenge to 
honesty and sincerity in the individual human heart. 
It is primarily His challenge to honesty and sincerity in 
repentance and faith, but it is no less His challenge to 
honesty and sincerity in desire and purpose for a better 
life. To guard against carelessness and hypocrisy, and 
forfeiture of the blessings of the Holy Communion by 
those who participate in it, the Church has provided. the 
Preparatory Service, or the Service of Public Confes- 
sion, which, as it says in the “Exhortation,” is in obedi- 
ence to the exhortation of St. Paul. There the doctrine 
of the Holy Communion is declared, searching questions 
are addressed to individuals, and provision is made for 
public confession of sin, and of faith, and of purpose. 
All who join sincerely in every part of this preparatory 
service, may be assured that the Lord welcomes them 
to His table and will bless them with forgiveness of sin, 
and confirmation of faith, and peace and joy. 


Administration of the Holy Communion. The 
Church is responsible for the proper administration of 
the Holy Communion. Its chief responsibility is to see 
that it is administered in accord with its institution by 
Christ. It is bound to the use of the Word and also of 
the elements used by Christ in His administration of the 
first supper. The Holy Communion must be admin- 
istered as a sacrament. Also, the Church is responsible 
for such instruction as is necessary in order to enable 
communicants to receive the sacrament according to its 
true character and purpose, which includes instruction 
concerning preparation and worthiness. Then the 
Church is responsible for whatever discipline is neces- 
sary to prevent its members from either negligence or 
abuse in communing. Finally, the Church is respon- 
sible for the opportunities offered for the reception of 
the Sacrament. Opportunities should be frequent 
enough to meet the spiritual needs of every member of 
a congregation, so that individual members would 
neither feel that they must commune just because the 
cpportunity is offered, nor that there was any good rea- 
son for them to receive the Sacrament in any other than 
their own congregation. 
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On the Move With the Master 


Bible Selections for Seniors Deal With Following Our Lord 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Mark 2: 14-17; John 6: 66-69; Philippians 3: 7-11 
The Sunday School Lesson for October 11 


WesstTER, in his definition of the word 
loyalty, derives the word from the 
Latin term for law. It has come into 
our language as a qualification for 
faithful recognition of the obligation to 
lawful government, whether the form 
of that regime is personal, focused in 
a monarch; or institutional, where the 
text and spirit of a constitution deter- 
mine the regulations which the citizens 
are expected to obey. In the sig- 
nificance of the term as it is used in 
civil life, one has the implications of 
a single allegiance and the distinctions 
by which one owes such respect for 
one’s own government as must not be 
subordinated to some vague code of 
internationalism. Viewed from the 
standpoint of the dictionary, the word 
loyalty is more or less abstract, imper- 
sonal. It is a static quality which can 
be seen in separation from the activ- 
ities of individual life. The verses of 
Scripture which have been chosen for 
this particular lesson are all of them 
personal and attached to action. 

The passage which is taken from St. 
Mark’s Gospel is the call of our Lord 
to a man sitting at the place where it 
was customary to collect taxes. Levi, 
the son of Alphaeus, was asked to leave 
his place and go with Christ on an 
itinerant ministry. Obeying the call to 
this discipleship he at once began par- 
ticipation in the contacts which the 
Lord made with “publicans and sin- 
ners.” These, too, were led to adopt a 
way of life for which the Master sup- 
plied rules and guidance. There is 
nothing abstract in either the call to 
discipleship issued by Jesus or in the 
responses which the people made who 
heard His words, “Come unto me.” 


The Change in Direction 

When Levi was called from his place 
as taxgatherer and when the pub- 
licans and sinners heard Jesus and be- 
lieved in Him, they had this in com- 
mon: they all turned from the way of 
life in which they had previously been 
engaged in order to go with Him in the 
course of obedience to God which his 
mission prescribed for Him and them. 
In each instance there was an action 
of repentance. But an error very fre- 
quently made with reference to what 
occurs when men and women repent is 
to assume that its occurence is a state of 
sorrow culminating in acts of restitu- 
tion for evils of which the one repent- 
ing has been guilty. The Greek term 


for this spiritual experience does not 
contain any direct reference to contri- 
tion, nor is there any obligation of res- 
titution. The New Testament word 
which is translated repentance means a 
“change of mind,” a transfer of loy- 
alty, a selection of a new Guide. 

Two things are the sure companions 
of this change to new leadership. The 
first is the satisfaction that can come 
when one has the inner assurances that 
having Christ as one’s leader conveys. 
The second is, that the way of life along 
which one travels in following Christ 
is a constant renunciation of a former 
way of living and a daily regret for 
sins that have been done in the past 
and now opportunity is gone to repair 
the injuries which those evils caused. 


To and From the Saviour 


The call of Matthew is an individual 
example of this change of life. John, 
in his reference in the sixth chapter of 
his Gospel to the crowds that were 
attracted to Jesus and went from place 
to place to hear what He had to say and 
to see the things which He did, cites 
motion in an opposite direction. He 
records the fact that many people 
turned back from following Christ to 
their old ways of living. It is correct 
to say from another point of view that 
the objects of loyalty are not necessarily 
unchangeable. Certainly in the realm 
of citizenship there are degrees of 
allegiance to one’s country and its in- 
stitutions. It is equally and sadly true 
that people lose faith. They have 
known for a while the peace that 
passes understanding; and have been 
vouchsafed the vision that always 
comes to those who. choose the Christ- 
way of life. They seem to have every 
reason for perseverance in their attach- 
ment to our Lord and His Kingdom, 
nevertheless they yield to the pressure 
of circumstances and to the pull of 
former motives, so that they forsake 
the Saviour. The change of mind 
which is called repentance may not be 
of permanent effect. There is nothing 
imaginary in what we call backsliding, 
or in the lapse of those who for a sea- 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
October 5-11 


M. Counting the Cost. Luke 14: 25-33. 

T. A Business Man’s Loyalty. Mark 2: 13-17. 
W. The Test of the Twelve. John 6: 66-69. 
Th. The Demand for Loyalty. Matthew 19: 21-30. 
F. Gaining All by Gaining Christ. Phil. 3: 7-11. 
Sat. Contending for the Faith. Jude 3, 4. 

S. “I Would Do Good.” Romans 7: 14-25. 
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son have followed Jesus, only to drop 
back into the company of such as do 
not follow the precepts of the Gospel. 
Jesus was at pains to indicate this in- 
stability of human loyalty to Him in 
the parable of the sower, and John evi- 
dently remembered a particular in- 
stance in which Jesus and His disciples 
were left almost alone. He (the Lord) 
was sorrowful because of numerous 
desertions that had occurred and 
turned somewhat plaintively to His 
faithful disciples to ask them, “Will ye 
also go away?” It was then that Peter 
made the response which is part of the 
lesson for October 11: “Lord, to whom 
shall we go? thou hast the words of 
eternal life. And we believe and are 
sure that thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” 


Paul Valued the Gains of Faith 


It is from a somewhat different point 
of view that Paul discusses following 
our Lord in his Epistle to the Philip- 
pians. The portion of that great let- 
ter which has been chosen for the 
study of the Sunday schools begins 
with the seventh verse of the third 
chapter. It is the record of Paul’s ap- 
praisal of gains which accrued to him 
as the follower of Jesus in comparison 
with rewards which he might have 
possessed had he remained in pursuit 
of the things he once thought worthy 
of pursuit. Perhaps one is inclined to 
underestimate the tremendous tempta- 
tions felt by a man so thoroughly 
convinced of the messiahship of Jesus 
as was Paul. He occasionally wrote 
concerning the trials of his faith. In 
one letter he expressed frankly his 
fears lest when he had preached to 
others, he himself should become a 
castaway. In his communication to the 
Christians at Philippi he indicated that 
he sometimes estimated the rewards 
which could accrue to him by follow- 
ing Christ, and those which would ac- 
crue to him had he not. “repented,” 
changed the leadership to which he 
attached his life. In this process of 
comparative appraisal he doubtless 
thought of the honor that might have 
come to him had he continued as one 
of the Pharisees and as one who did 
not hesitate to persecute unto strange 
cities those whom he for the time being 
considered as heretics. Then came the 
joys of believing and becoming a fol- 
lower of the Lord. 

Once again one realizes that the sat- 
isfactions of the Christian way of life 
are partly incident to the company into 
which one is admitted by the process of 
repentance. It is again true that there 
are positive rewards. Peace beyond 
understanding, fellowship with Christ 
and with the brethren in the faith, as- 
surance as to the ultimate entrance 
into eternal life—these are the reasons 
for loyalty. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAVER, Frederick, Md. 


The Two Sons 


Matthew 21; 23-32 


Tuts is the second of the parables 
assigned for study this month under 
the title, “Temple Talks.” The Jewish 
leaders had now come to the decision 
that it was either Jesus or they. The 
triumphal entry on Palm Sunday had 
convinced them that Jesus must die. 
His popularity with the common peo- 
ple was all that stood in their way. So 
they met Him in the Temple on the 
following days and sought to discredit 
Him. He accepted their challenge and 
proved Himself their master. His de- 
nunciation of the chief priests, the 
scribes and Pharisees was terrible in 
their judgments. His parables were so 
pointed that they turned away from 


Him in confusion. The parable of the 


two sons is one of these. 

The Jewish leaders asked for it! 
They challenged His authority, having 
in mind in particular His entry on 
Palm Sunday. He answered by asking 
them the authority of John the Baptist. 
John was very popular with the com- 
mon people. To question his prophetic 
right would be to stir the people against 
Him. To acknowledge his divine cre- 
dentials would be to give indirect en- 
dorsement to Jesus. For John has in- 
troduced the ministry of Jesus. They 
refused to answer and Jesus also re- 
fused to make any public claims as to 
His authority. 

However, He did make a claim. The 
story he proceeded to tell might be in- 
terpreted in other words of Jesus, “By 
my fruits ye shall know me.” 


Creed and Conduct 

A man had two sons. Jesus often 
spoke of the Fatherhood of God, and 
it is easy to see that this man stood for 
the Father God. The sons were two 
contrasting types among his children. 
To both he gave the same command, 
“Go, work.” One son had a bad creed. 
Without even a “sir” he said, “I will 
not.” Then he thought better of it and 
went and did as his father had asked. 
His conduct turned out to be good. The 
other son was courteous. He said “sir,” 
and he also had a splendid creed, “I 
go.” But he did not go to the vine- 
yard where his father wanted him to 
work. His conduct was bad. 

There was no other answer for the 
Jewish leaders to give when Jesus 
asked which one did the will of his 
father. Surely the son who changed 


his mind and repented was a better 
son than the one who promised but 
did not keep his promise. What they 
did not expect was the application 
Jesus made. That was thoroughly 
devastating. Jesus said that the tax- 
gatherers and harlots were like the 
first son, while the Jewish leaders were 
like the second son. And to make the 
application perfectly clear Jesus added, 
“Verily I say unto you that the pub- 
licans and harlots go into the kingdom 
of God before you.” 


Playing at Religion 

Remember that these were the re- 
ligious leaders of the most religious 
race under heaven. They paid careful 
attention to the keeping of the forms 
of the law. We would say today that 
they went to church regularly, gave to 
its support, observed hours of family 
and private prayer, supported various 
charities, and were held up to the na- 
tion as models of piety. Was Jesus fair 
to them? 

Let it be said that Jesus was not 
judging them for their faithful atten- 
tion to religious duties. They were bad 
men hiding under a camouflage of 
goodness. They were playing a part. 
The hate with which they received 
Jesus and the bitter lengths they would 
go to have Him crucified proved what 
they were. Forms of religion are in- 
tended to be helpful to sincere living. 
They had allowed the forms to be 
emptied of reality. They were formal- 
ists, hypocrites. The very good they 
did became added fuel to their self- 
pride. They were very good and knew 
it, and paradoxically that made them 
very bad. 

The publicans and harlots, the com- 
mon run of sinners, made no pretense 
of religion. But when Jesus came to 
them they found new hope, renounced 
their sinful ways and became obedient 
to His will. Just as Jesus did not con- 
demn the forms of worship when He 
condemned the formalists, so He did 
not commend the sins of these outcasts 
when He commended their reforma- 
tion. Religion was not a play to them, 
acting on a stage, to be seen of men. 
It was real, the devotion of the heart 
to Jesus. They loved Him and there- 
fore they tried to live His way of life. 

Naturally we do not divide all men 
into these two classes. Many Jews kept 
the law, in spirit as well as in letter. 
They matched their conduct to their 
creed. Them Jesus would not condemn. 
Nor did Jesus condone the terrible 
vices of the publicans and harlots. For 


multitudes of them would never repent. 
We must keep clearly in mind the ap- 
plication of the parable. Certainly we 
will agree that Jesus was entirely fair. 


Practical Atheism 

What was wrong with the second son 
was in his relationship to his father. 
He could lie to him. Or if he did 
intend to keep his promise to go and 
work in the vineyard, he did not stick 
to his intentions. If he had loved his 
father as he should, something more 
than the desire to avoid an unpleasant 
scene with him would have led him to 
make his promise. He lived for the 
moment. He wanted the easy way out. 
Lying and disobedience in themselves 
did not weigh greatly with him. Other 
interests took the center of his life and 
crowded his father out. 

The child of God exposes the char- 
acter of his faith by the way in which 
he obeys God. It is good to say, “I be- 
lieve in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth.” But it 
must be more than an_ intellectual 
statement. It must also be more than 
an emotional outburst. To mean any- 
thing in one’s life there must be the 
dedication of the will. If we believe in 
God, we must so live. 


Obedience or Sacrifice 

Jesus followed in the prophetic line 
of the Old Testament when He empha- 
sized the essential place of obedience 
in the religious life. In I Samuel 15: 
1-31 we have the story of the dis- 
obedience of Saul. Having been told 
to destroy the enemies of Israel and 
even their cattle and other possessions, 
his pride and greed led him to disobey. 
When caught in his disobedience by 
Samuel, he excused himself by saying 
that the sheep and oxen were reserved 
for sacrifice. Listen to the prophet’s 
answer: “Hath the Lord as great de- 
light in burnt offerings and sacrifices, 
as in obeying the voice of the Lord? 
Behold, to obey is better than sac- 
rifice.” Hosea, Micah, Jeremiah, Isaiah 
—all the prophets preached this same 
gospel. If the Jewish leaders had really 
understood their own prophets, they 
would have listened to Jesus. 

A missionary friend often used this 
phrase when speaking of mutual ac- 
quaintances, “Yes, he is a fine man; he 
knows the Lord.” To know God and to 
realize His presence bring obedience to 
His way of life. 

* * * * 

Topic date, October 11. Next topic, 

The Husbandman. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


ON THIS FOUNDATION 
By W. Stanley Rycroft. Friendship 
Press, New York. 1942. Pages 210. 
Price, $1.00. 


Not a book on doctrine, but a com- 
prehensive though brief and pleasing 
survey of Latin American lands. It is 
permeated with the challenge “that a 
truly great civilization can be built 
only on a spiritual foundation.” There 
could hardly be a better introduction 
to the problems of our southern neigh- 
bors. 

Excellently written, concisely 
worded, the author’s portrayal, in eight 
chapters, of the historic, geographic, 
political, economic, social, cultural and 
religious background of these nations 
reveals the complex situations facing 
any attempt at their evangelization. 
Yet one is ever aware of the deep con- 
viction that true Evangelical Chris- 
tianity is, and will be, the solution, if 
the right technique is used. 

We feel the note of authenticity be- 
cause Dr. Rycroft lived and worked 
there for twenty years—a professor 
and administrator at the Anglo Peru- 
vian College, Lima—which, with five 
recent tours of nearly every Latin 
American nation, afforded excellent 
preparation for this book. We see 
snow-capped Andes and the rolling 
pampas, varied beauty and squalor, 
wealth and poverty, but chiefly the 
social and religious picture, with many 
cases in point. 

It tells of the flux and stirrings 
within these nations, of the signs of 
“responsiveness to new ideas and to 
the truth as it is in Christ,” of the foot- 
hold and progress made, and of social 
change and need. 

The real thrill and challenge is in 
the last chapter, where the Pan-Amer- 
ican Highway, to be the greatest, most 
colorful and most fascinating in the 
world, mastering all obstacles, linking 
all American nations, is made to sym- 
bolize the highway of the Spirit, to be 
constructed by the faithful, which 
alone unites men of all nations. 

The book includes a Foreword by 
John R. Mott, an appendix, a map, and 
it is included in this year’s Mission 
Study list. OLIveR F. WEAVER. 


THE ATONEMENT 
By Loraine Boettner, D.D. Wm. B. 


Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Pages 136. Price, $1.00. 


Dr. Boettner is an experienced writer 
and teacher in theological subjects. 
His approach to the inexhaustible 
study of the atonement is best de- 


scribed in his own words as found on 
the book’s jacket, “In the nature of the 
case we are altogether dependent on 
Scripture for our knowledge concern- 
ing this doctrine and can know only 
what God has seen fit to reveal con- 
cerning it, and to show that this fits 
in perfectly with the longings and as- 
pirations of an enlightened spiritual 
nature.” 

The nine chapters of the book deal 
with, “The Atonement,” “The Sig- 
nificance of Christ's Death,” “The 
Satisfaction View of the Atonement,” 
“The Active and Passive Obedience of 
Christ,” “Christ as Our Ransomer,” 
“The Representative Principle,’ “The 
Extent of the Atonement,” “Old Testa- 
ment Ritual and Symbolism,” and 
“Erroneous Theories of the Atone- 
ment.” 

The burden of the author’s thesis 
may be seen in this question which 
he raises: “How can the suffering 
which was endured by Christ be set to 
the credit of His people, and how can 
that suffering suffice to save the mil- 
lions of mankind?” A skilfull illustra- 
tion from life is the wedge with which 
he begins to penetrate into the age- 
old mystery. 

Throughout the book Dr. Boettner 
employs an easy flow of language 
which, joined with frequent analogies, 
should make quite an appeal to the lay- 
teacher and lay-preacher, as well as to 
others who delight in becoming estab- 
lished in evangelical doctrine of which 
the atonement is one of the most eva- 
sive to the average church member. 

As may be anticipated, the author 
establishes in his research the satis- 
faction theory. As erroneous he ex- 
poses the moral influence theory, the 
governmental theory, and the mystical 
theory. The book is well bound and, 
though limited in scope, it deserves a 
topical index, which is now lacking. 

MartTIN SCHROEDER. 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


A Collection of Hymns and Other 
Songs for Smaller Children: to Be Used 
in Church, School, and Home. Com- 
piled by Rubye Patton Nordgren and 
Mildred Anderson Lekberg. Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 1942. 
Pages 128. Price, $1.00. 


In presenting this attractive chil- 
dren’s hymnal the compilers have made 
a good selection from available ma- 
terial. Children’s hymns of all sorts 
are found: some of the older, more 
adult hymns; many of the favorites 
used in children’s departments for a 
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generation; and many of the newer 
children’s hymns with very simple 
words and tunes. The book has a few 
hymns produced by the Augustana 
Synod, but for the most part the 
sources are widely and impartially dis- 
tributed. 

For some reason the hymns are not 
numbered. References to them can be 
made only by page number. 

Leaders of children of beginner and 
primary age will find this book a val- 
uable addition to their usable material. 

THEODORE K. FInck. 


SIMPLE TALKS ON THE 
TABERNACLE 
By D. H. Dolman, M.A., D.D. Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Pages 228. Price, $1.50. 


Here is a delightful exposition of the 
Tabernacle, its vessels and implements, 
and the forms of worship as practiced 
by the Israelites. Dr. Dolman is obvi- 
ously a scholar of the Old Testament 
who has not only learned, but also 
learned to love, his field. He writes 
with sincerity and richness; he evi- 
dences on every page a reverent spirit 
linked to a beautiful writing style. 

This book is valuable as a source of 
precise information with regard to the 
Tabernacle itself and the practices con- 
nected with it. But the author’s deeper 
purpose is revealed in his own words: 
“.. when we study the tabernacle, our 
blessed Lord is the subject of our 
studies. The tabernacle, its vessels and 
implements, all speak to us of the Lord 
Jesus. . . the tabernacle is not only a 
type of Christ, but also a type of His 
body, the Church, whose head is Christ.” 
Whether or not we agree with his in- 
terpretations, Dr. Dolman’s approach to 
the subject is rich and unique. 

W. Rosert Miter. 


BRIGHT LAUGHTER 


By Trumbull Reed. Westminister 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. Pages 278. 
Price, $1.50. 


This is the sort of novel we wish for 
when we want to pass a pleasant hour, 
the kind we’d like to give a friend if 
only we knew where to find it. 

“Bright Laughter” is the absorbing 
story of a handsome but utterly dis- 
heartened young blind man, his friends 
at the University of California, and his 
Seeing Eye dog. It ends with no mir- 
acle of surgery to restore his sight, but 
with the restoration of Sam Day’s zest 
for living and the realization that even 
a blind man dare love a girl. This is no 
goody-goody book. It is a real, a sat- 
isfying novel. Margory L. BRACHER. 
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William H. Stackel, Active Layman 


By Howarp A. Kun te, Rochester, N. Y. 


LUTHERANS of Rochester, N. Y., are 
happy to be able to present William H. 
Stackel, outstanding churchman, 
banker, and civic leader. 

Mr. Stackel is trust officer, vice- 
president, and director of the Security 
Trust Company, one of the largest 
banks of Rochester. This bank is a 
half century old, and has had a rapid 
and substantial growth. Mr. Stackel 
began his business career in this bank, 
his first position, as a junior messenger 
in January 1903. He rapidly advanced 
to clerk and then bookkeeper, and in 
two years, before he was twenty-one, 
was in charge of the trust department, 
the only employee that this department 
could boast. At the beginning, the as- 
sets of his department were a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars, but the passing 
of time has made the trust department 
of the bank the largest in New York 
State outside of New York City, with 
$140,000,000 under its care. Much 


credit for this enormous growth goes 


to Mr. Stackel. 

The Church of the Reformation, 
Rochester, has commanded Mr. 
Stackel’s whole-hearted devotion 
throughout the years. He served on 
the church council for twenty-seven 
years, and was its president 1930-40. 
Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, pastor of 
Reformation, describes Mr. Stackel as 
“a sinew of strength” and the “incarna- 
tion of loyalty.” Dr. Knubel regards 
him as a pastor’s right-hand man, and 
is fully convinced that despite the work 
that he has done for the church at 
large, his best, most effective, and most 
lasting work for the Church is in the 
local congregation. 


For Religious Education 

Mr. Stackel’s chief interest has been 
in religious education. He has served 
in various capacities, including seven 
years as superintendent of the Sunday 
school. He was chairman of the Sun- 
day School Committee of the former 
New York and New England Synod 
which published a very successful 
paper of methods and news which was 
distributed throughout the synod for 
a number of years when there was no 
other such literature available. 

This experience was but a fitting 
preparation for his present work as 
teacher, since January 1930, of the 
large and highly successful Men’s Bible 
Class of Reformation. Several years 
ago when Mr. Stackel was sick, he 
spoke to his class one Sunday over a 
special telephone hook-up, with am- 
plification in the classroom. He is a 
thorough student of the Bible. On July 
12, last, the class honored him in a 
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unique way by providing in his honor 
for: the erection of a building on the 
India Mission field, and also support- 
ing a native worker, Maddirala Joseph, 
on an annual basis. In recent years 
Mr. Stackel has also given a great deal 
of time to the work of the Inner Mis- 
sion Society of Rochester, established 
in 1933. 

Synodical activities have also en- 
gaged Mr. Stackel’s attention, partic- 
ularly in the former New York and 
New England Synod, merged into the 
United Synod of New York in 1929. 
In addition to other posts, he served 
on the executive committee of the 
synod. Particularly valuable was his 
service as chairman of the campaign in 
1923 which raised $100,000 for the 
beautiful Lutheran chapel at the very 
gates of the large campus of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Mr. Stackel 
has also served from time to time as 
synodical representative on the Board 
of Directors of the Seminary at Phila- 
delphia. 


The United Lutheran Church in 
America 

Elected delegate to the 1917 conven- 
tion of the General Council, Mr. Stackel 
also was delegate to the conventions of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, 1918-36, inclusive. He has attended 
every convention except that in Omaha 
in 1940. He was a member of the Board 
of Education, 1918-26, resigning when 
he was elected to the Executive Board 
of the Church in 1926. He served on 
that Board from 1926 to 1934, the max- 
imum number of years allowed, and 
was re-elected in 1940 for a four-year 
term. One of Mr. Stackel’s happy ex- 
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periences was that of addressing, on 
behalf of the Executive Board, the 
convention of the Canada Synod at 
Petawawa, Ontario, in 1941. As a re- 
sult, he has had several return engage- 
ments to speak in Canada. He is a 
member of the Legal Committee of the 
Executive Board, which has just made 
a thorough report on the Pension Plan 
for pastors. He is largely responsible 
for this comprehensive report. 

Officials of the United Lutheran 
Church are particularly appreciative, 
in recent chaotic years, of Mr. Stackel’s 
services on the Commission on Invest- 
ments. He himself first brought up the 
need for such a commission to super- 
vise the investments (bonds, stocks, 
mortgages, etc.), of various Boards and 
other church organizations at the Erie 
Convention in 1928. He has been 
actively associated with the Commis- 
sion ever since, and has been chairman 
since 1936. This is a work in which he 
makes liberal use of his banking expe- 
rience for the benefit of the whole 
Church. 


Community and Civic Work 

Over thirty boards and committees, 
including his church connections, have 
engaged Mr. Stackel’s time. Among 
them may be mentioned member of the 
Board, treasurer, and chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Rochester 
Friendly Home, a widely-known non- 
sectarian Old People’s Home; member 
of the Board and treasurer of the Roch- 
ester School for the Deaf, an outstand- 
ing school of its type, which recently 
erected another building on its campus; 
membership in the Rotary Club of 
Rochester since 1916; former local 
treasurer of United China Relief; 
chairman of the Investment Committee 
of the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce, which handles the Building 
Fund; former member of the Commit- 
tee on Management of the Rochester 
Y. M. C. A.; membership on various 
local housing committees; former 
member of the executive committee 
and chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the local Federation of 
Churches, and this year chairman of 
the Special Gifts Committee during the 
annual campaign. 

Mr. Stackel made only one attempt 
at political office, when he was a can- 
didate for city comptroller in 1914 on 
a fusion ticket, but he was not elected. 

The principles of religion provide the 
only solution to the problems of the 
world, according to Mr. Stackel. Re- 
ligion is basically the foundation and 
the keynote of success in all things, 
including business. Business can and 
ought to be approached from the Chris- 
tian standpoint. Great vision is needed 
nowadays, because the church faces a 
distinct challenge to interpret the will 
of God to modern man. 
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Places Like This 


By N. M. YLVISAKER, Director, N. L. C. Service Commaussion 


“Praces like this will carry us 
through.” That’s what a young service 
man wrote in the Chapel Registry of 
one of our Lutheran Service Centers. 
Another wrote, “An answer to a great 
need of today for men in all services.” 
These are expressions of men—our 
sons and brothers—who, in this time of 
great need have found a haven at our 
Centers, and a trusted friend in the 
person of the Lutheran Service Pastor. 
Here they have found what they 
wanted and needed most of all, the 
hand of Christian fellowship. 

In the quiet chapels of these Service 
Centers thousands of young men have 
now worshiped and many of them have 
partaken of the Sacrament of Holy 
Communion. Here they have come to 
the Service Pastors to talk over their 
spiritual problems that they might 
come to a sure knowledge of their per- 
sonal relation with their Saviour. 
Then, in the quietness of this little 
sanctuary, they have knelt at the altar, 
there to receive the blessings of Holy 
Communion. In memory they have 
joined their loved ones in this hallowed 
place. They have come very close to 
God, and they now go forth confidently 
believing the promise, “I am with you 
alway.” 

Yes, service men do come. And they 
do seek the spiritual helps which the 
Church of their faith has to offer. How 
many there are who have come to say 
“good-by” to their Service Pastor, as 
well as his wife, when they were to 
leave for parts unknown! The firm 
handclasp was token enough of their 
appreciation. Hundreds of these men 
have written letters that have deeply 
touched the heart of the Service Pastor. 

In checking the registration records 
at our Service Centers, we find prac- 
tically every denomination and _ sect 
represented. Only a percentage of the 
men registered are Lutheran. Some 
high compliments have been paid by 
our non-Lutheran visitors too, and 
many of them are regular callers. 

Recently one Service Pastor received 
a box of cookies for his Center, about 
tweny-five pounds, from a Catholic 
lady and her friends. In a note ac- 


companying the parcel, the Catholic . 


mother expressed appreciation to the 
Service Pastor for bringing her sons 
“back to God.” She admitted that they 
had left their own church, but she was 
so happy when they had written home 
and told that they were going to live 
the Christian life, that she wanted to 
show her thankfulness in some way. 
(Both of these young men had been 
instructed and confirmed by our Serv- 
ice Pastor.) 


More of our own Lutheran men 
should be finding their way to the 
Service Centers too. The reason they 
don’t is because no one has told them. 
But—once they have found their way 
there, they soon retrace their steps 
to the Center and are inviting their 
friends with them. 

Home pastors are assuming their re- 
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sponsibility in writing to the sons of 
their congregation who are in service. 
Much time is given to letter writing. 
The next time you write to them, why 
not make it a point to tell them of the 
Lutheran Service Center located in 
their vicinity? If there isn’t a Center, 
perhaps there is one of our part-time 
Service Pastors or a contact pastor. 
Suggest that they attend the local Lu- 
theran Church when it is possible and 
introduce themselves to the pastor. 
We, at the office, are putting forth 
every effort to establish these contacts 


LUTHERAN SERVICE CENTERS—WITH FULL-TIME 
SERVICE PASTORS 


Center Location 
Abilene, Tex., Chestnut and S. 2d 
Alexandria, La., 325 Jackson St. 
+Anniston, Ala., 1022 Noble St. 
Ayer, Mass., 42 W. Main St. 
Baltimore, Md., 17 West Franklin 


Bremerton, Wash., 232 Washington Ave. 


Charleston, S. C., 405 King St. 
Columbia, S. C., 1620 Sumter St. 
+Columbus, Ga., 1104%% Broadway 


Corpus Christi, Texas, 623 N. Mesquite St. 


Fayetteville, N. C., 520 Hay St. 

Harrisburg, Pa., 7 S. 4th St. 
+Hattiesburg, Miss., 212 W. Front St. 
+Norfolk, Va., 114 W. City Hall Ave. 

Paso Robles, Calif. 

Rockford, Ill., 215 Walnut St. 
+Salinas, Calif., 235 Monterey St. 
~San Antonio, Tex., 507 E. Travis St. 


+San Diego, Calif., Crystal Palace Bldg. 
+San Francisco, Calif., King George Hotel, 


334 Mason St. 
Savannah, Ga., 21 E. State St. 
Seattle, Wash., 205 University St. 
+Tacoma, Wash., 1003 Pacific Ave. 


+Tullahoma, Tenn., Jackson and W. Grundy 


+Waukegan, IIl., 226 Washington St. 


Service Pastor 

Rev. Leon Zummak 

Rev. N. Everett Hedeen 

Rev. Paul M. Young 

Rev. Fred J. Benson 

Rev. Geo. H. Plamann 

Rev. T. O. Svare 

Rev. D. L. Hegler 

Rev. Albert Stemmermann 

Rev. Alfred G. Rausch 

Rev. A. B. Swan 

Rev. Roland H. G. Weng 

Rev. Robert J. Wolf 

Rev. Wm. E. Fox 

Rev. Frederick A. Smith 

Dr. P. Arthur Johnson 

Rev. P. N. Sjogren 

Rev. Edwin W. Petrusson 

Rev. Walter H. Hellman 

Rev. Elmer Friedlund 
tee J. Edw. Oslund 

Rev. James C. Peterson 

Rev. T. A. Graves 

Rev. Paul V. Randolph 

Rev. Geo. O. Loftness 

Rev. Nelson A. Miller 

Rev. Owen J... C. Norem 


PART-TIME SERVICE PASTORS 


*Rev. Joseph A. Kavalek 111 Harding Street Trenton, N. J. 

*Rev. Magnus Anderson Box 1117 Prince Rupert, B. C. 
*Rev. Henry A. Schroder 513 Yates Ave. Durham, N. C. 

Rev. Milton V. Gustafson Paradise Ave. Newport, R. I. 

Rev. Lael H. Westberg 156 N. 14th St. Corvallis, Ore. 

Rev. Walter E. Cowen 62 McLaren St. Red Bank, N. J. 


Rev. K. R. Torvik 210 Prospect St. Portland, Maine 
Rev. P. W. Eriksen 808 Ange St. El Paso, Texas 
*Rev. Robert E. Van Deusen Central & Wilder Aves. Tampa, Fla. 

*Rev. Chas. J. Shealy 133 Converse St. Spartanburg, S. C. 
*Rev. R. F. Shelby 713 Holt Ave. Macon, Ga. 

+Rev. N. C. Zabel May and Alabama Aves. Fort Smith, Ark. 
*Rey. W. E. Pugh McDuff Ave. near Park St. Jacksonville, Fla. 
*Rev. Hugh Dowler Sitka, Alaska 


*Rev. 
*Rev. 


Lloyd A. Holt 
Richard F. Garnet 


E. Johnson Ave. 
Michigan and Pacific Aves. 


Bergenfield, N. J. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


*Rev. Frank K. Efird Monroe, N. C. 
*Rev. Wm. B. Sadtler 22 Moreland St. Boston, Mass. 
*Rev. Walter B. Freed Sixth and Princess Sts. Wilmington, N. C. 
Rev. Freeman A. Kunz 3434 Beach Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. O. E. Liden 2010 Harrison St. Orlando, Fla. 


I 


+ Indicates those Centers which are being maintained jointly together with the Army and Navy 


ce of the Missouri Synod. 


dicates those who have Parish Centers. There are also a number of local churches and 
pastors who are sponsoring parish centers for service men, but who are receiving no support from 
the National Lutheran Council yet, except for literature and such supplies. 
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which mean so much to the service 
men. Every name received is for- 
warded to the proper chaplain or serv- 
ice pastor. However, a word of en- 
couragement from home is going to 
help them get acquainted soon. A list 
of Service Centers and pastors.is given 
on the opposite page. 

War regulations forbid us to publish 
the military addresses of our chaplains. 
The men will have to discover for 


themselves who the chaplain is and 
whether he is of their own church. We 
ask that you do all that you can to en- 
courage our men to seek out and make 
the acquaintance of their respective 
chaplains. Where there is a Lutheran 
chaplain, suggest that they inquire, as 
to the time of his Lutheran services. 
We want them to know that their 
Church is with them. 
MarceLtia BENSON, Sec. 
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A VETERAN OF THE CHURCH KEEPS ABREAST OF 
HAPPENINGS AND METHODS 


Tue Southern Conference loses three 
pastors, and gains one: Dr. J. George 
Dorn leaves Hollywood, having ac- 
cepted a call to St. Mark’s, San Fran- 
cisco; the Rev. Harry R. Allen ex- 
changes Grace Church, Phoenix, Ariz., 
for North Austin, Chicago; the Rev. 
F. P. Smith, an appointee of the Board, 
is being transferred from St. Paul’s, 
East Los Angeles, to some point in the 
Northern Conference; the Rev. F. C. 
Pryor comes to Santa Barbara from 
Oakland. 

Along with this shifting of pastors, 
there is also a vacation movement on. 
Seems as though preachers in Califor- 
nia, also, require a respite now and 
then, that they may regain vigor for 
the fall campaign. Congregations, too, 
may profit by occasionally receiving 
the message at the hands of a less fa- 
miliar teacher. 


A Word of Commendation 

And this recalls our receipt of the 
packet from the Parish and Church 
School Board, containing suggestions 
and helps for conducting the religious 
education work of the congregations 
during the year beginning September 
first. 

Though not now in the active pastor- 
ate myself, I appreciate the value of 
these helps, and, were I thus engaged, 
would surely make use of them. I feel 
free to commend them to our pastors 
and congregations. I question whether 
anything superior, or even their equal, 
is available. 

Should these lines be read by some 
of our church officers or missionary 
workers—and I feel sure they will be— 
might it be that such reading will re- 
sult in encouraging them to support 
their pastor wholeheartedly in his ef- 
fort to utilize the program? And should 
even one pastor hesitate or fail to fol- 
low the lead of the Board in this ad- 
mirable undertaking, what might tact- 
ful laymen accomplish by a word of 
encouragement to their pastor, know- 


By Joun A. M. ZiecLer 


ing full well that the plan can be made 
successful only when pastor and peo- 
ple co-operate in the undertaking? 
Publicity is being emphasized today 
as never before, whether in secular, 
political or religious activities. The 
church is coming more and more to 
recognize the.desirableness of—indeed, 
the necessity for—advertising. As an 


- apt illustration, I crave the privilege 


of referring to one of our church 
papers: Ecclesia Plantanda, the official 
publication of the Board of American 
Missions. Others might be mentioned 
with equal propriety, but, devoted en- 
tirely to the broadcasting of informa- 
tion concerning our home mission 
fields, it eminently serves the purpose. 
I commend it most heartily to pastors 
and people alike. 


What a splendid response it would 
be to the religious education program 
of the Parish and Church School Board, 
if Ecclesia Plantanda, along with Tue 
LUTHERAN, were placed in every home 
of the Lutheran Church! 


“The Morningside Lutheran” is 
brimful of publicity for Holy Trinity 
Church, Inglewood, the Rev. Franklin 
A. Swanson pastor. A nucleus of $3,800 
is in the building fund; plans as mod- 
ified by the Committee on Architecture 
have been approved by the building 
committee, and building will begin as 
soon as circumstances warrant. Benev- 
olence is being met more than 100 per 
cent. 

The Sunday school numbers 118; 
September 1 the Bible Class began a 
systematic study of the Bible; a con- 
firmation class is being organized; they 
have a Dorcas Society, a Brotherhood, 
a Luther League. Three of their young 
men are in the armed service. 


With the Pastors 

The Rev. Orval A. Awerkamp, pastor 
of Grace Church, Richmond, a son of 
one of the charter members of St. 
Luke’s Church, Huntington Park— 
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himself a charter member—was guest | 
preacher, August 30, in Hollywood 
Church. Dr. Dorn preached his final 
sermon in Hollywood September 6. He 
rounds out sixteen years as pastor in 
Hollywood. His place will not be easy 
to fill. 


The Rev. Edward N. Spirer, pastor 
of St. Matthew’s Church, North Holly- 
wood, and the Rev. Guy L. Hudson, 
pastor of Beverly Hills Church, sup- 
plied Trinity Church, Long Beach, 
August 16 and 23. Dr. Snyder and 
family enjoyed a brief vacation at Twin 
Peaks, Arrowhead, in the San Bernar- 
dino Mountains. 


Dr. J. M. Francis preached in St. 
Paul’s, Santa Monica, August 2; the 
sermon theme was, “Sold Out.” The 
Doctor is always a welcome guest at 
St. Paul’s. 


Dr. R. Warren Mottern, secretary, 
announced a special meeting of the Los 
Angeles Lutheran Ministerial Associa- 
tion at the First Church, August 17, to 
welcome the Rev. William Ducker, as- 
sociate secretary for Promotion and 
Intermediate Work of the Luther 
League of America. Mr. Ducker spoke 
also in a number of the churches in the 
Los Angeles territory. 


Camp Chaplain D. Edward Wright, 
stationed for a time at San Diego, has 
recently been assigned to service 
aboard ship to an unannounced des- 
tination. Mrs. Wright and family are 
doing their part in helping to carry on 
the work in Grace Church, Alhambra. 


Delmar L. Dyreson, Regimental 
Chaplain, Seventh Infantry, formerly 
stationed at the Presidio, San Fran- 
cisco, is now located at Fort Ord, Cali- 
fornia. He was recently promoted to 
the grade of captain. His duties have 
recently taken him many thousands of 
miles from the port. He says, “No mat- 
ter where I am, the California Sun- 
beams eventually get through some- 
how.” In addition to the general serv- 
ices, he holds a Lutheran service each 
Sunday. He speaks gratefully of the 
generous assistance for promoting the 
spiritual welfare of the troops for 
whom he is responsible. He also says, 
“The Service Commission of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council is doing an 
excellent piece of work. In this field, 
the Lutherans are unquestionably out 
in front.” 


The Pastor’s Plan Book 


has just come to hand. It is so replete 
with good things that we almost wish 
we were a young man again that we 
might avail ourself of its timely sug- 
gestions. As it is, I can only trust that 
our pastors generally will accept the 
Plan Book as a helpful guide as they 
plan their work for the year. 
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Roanoke College Reports 
Capacity Enrollment 


Wirt its dormitories taxed to ca- 
pacity by resident students from some 
twenty states and one foreign country, 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va., on Sep- 
tember 16 opened its 101st session. 

The usual four-day orientation 
period was cut to two days so that stu- 
dents could get to their class work at 
once. Special orientation lectures will 
be offered throughout the first se- 
mester, however, under the direction of 
Dr. F. C. Longaker, student adviser. 

An increase in the number of res- 
ident girls made necessary opening of 
a dormitory annex for Smith Hall, the 
new dormitory for girls built last year. 
The Wells-Yonce Dormitory for men 
was also overtaxed, and it was found 
necessary to arrange for additional 
quarters. 

Now on leave of absence from the 
faculty for “the duration” are Captain 
Gordon C. White of the U. S. Army 
Air Corps; Lieut. Col. G. A. L. Kolmer 
of the U. S. Army Medical Corps; Lieut. 
(j. g.) Myron E. Henderson of the 
U.S. Navy; Lieut. (j. g.) Miller Ritchie 
of the U. S. Navy Air Corps; and 
Ensign R. E. Steele of the U. S. Navy. 
Captain White, head coach for twelve 
years, and Lieutenant Ritchie, former 
alumni secretary and director of pub- 
licity, who recently became director of 
admissions, are well known among Lu- 
therans. The former has served as a 
member of the council of College Lu- 
theran Church in Salem, Va., and as 
president of the Brotherhood Bible 
Class; the Jatter was elected delegate 
to the convention of the U, L. C. A. in 
Louisville this October. He is well 
known as a speaker at Lutheran gath- 
erings and as a writer on topics re- 
lated to Christian education. 

In addition to regular students on 
the campus, the college has a group of 
thirty men in the Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing program of the United States Air 
Force. Other military programs in 
force at the college are the V-1, V-5, 
and V-7 Navy programs, the Army Air 
Force Enlisted Reserve, the Army En- 
listed Reserve other than the Air 
Force, and the U. S. Marine Corps 
Candidates Class for Commissions. 

Among the academic trends noted at 
Roanoke in the fall registrations is a 
sharp shifting of interest on the part 
of girls from the A.B. to the B.S. de- 
gree. Almost half of the new girls ad- 
mitted to college expected to major in 
science or mathematics, according to 
Mr. Miller Ritchie, director of admis- 
sions. He also reported a new serious- 
ness on the part of students who are 
preparing themselves for vital roles in 
war and post-war years. 

—Roanoke Press Bureau. 


Hartwick College 


completed twelve weeks of summer 
school, which was part of its accelerated 
program, on September 5. A full se- 
mester’s program of work was offered. 

The college opened its fifteen year 
with the Freshman Camps at Otsego 
Lake on September 15. With three 
days of orientation, the freshmen re- 
turned to the college campus for two 
days of testing and registration. The 
college was formally opened on Sep- 
tember 23. 

The principal speaker for the open- 
ing convocation was Robert Lohan, 
Ph.D., guest professor at the college for 
1942-43. Dr. Lohan, who was born in 
Vienna, comes to Hartwick College 
from Bethany College in Lindsborg, 
Kansas. His topic for the occasion was 
“Mental Diet in War Time.” 

Greetings at the convocation were 
given by the Hon. Abraham L. Kellogg, 
president of the Board of Trustees; 
Mr. Andrew McNaught, of the City of 
Oneonta; Mr. Owen C. Becker, pres- 
ident of the Board of Education of the 
public schools; President Charles W. 
Hunt, Ph.D., of the Oneonta State 
Teachers’ College; William G. Boom- 
hower, D.D., of the Board of Trustees 
of Hartwick Seminary and Arnold F. 
Keller, D.D., of Utica, N. Y., represent- 
ing the Board of Education of the 
United Synod of New York. 

The invocation was given by Charles 
W. Leitzell, D.D., president emeritus 
of Hartwick College. The college choir, 
under the direction of Prof. Frank E. 
Hakanson, sang several selections. 
President Henry J. Arnold, who pre- 
sided, introduced the new members of 
the faculty. Because of the war sit- 
uation a number of replacements had 
to be made for those who have entered 
the services of their country. 

—Hartwick News Bureau. 


Thiel College 


Two new instructors with service 
records spanning wide areas in the 
Orient will join the faculty of Thiel 
College, Greenville, Pa., this semester. 
Miss Esther Tappert, who will serve as 
instructor in English, spent three har- 
rowing years, 1937-40, as professor of 
English in Chungking University, in 
the often bombed capital of China. 
Prior to this she was for four years the 
head of the English department of 
Ginling College, Nanking, China. 

Miss Tappert is a graduate of Thiel 
College, class of 1925, and was awarded 
an A.M. degree by Yale University in 
1933. Before leaving for China she 
taught in secondary schools at White 
Plains, N. Y., and Boonton, N. J. Dur- 
ing the past year she has acted as 
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librarian and English instructor in the 
Baptist Missionary Training School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Susan Glatz, instructor in Bible, 
comes to Greenville from Guntur, 
South India, a region now menaced by 
the Japanese forces in Burma. From 
1937 to 1941 Miss Glatz was Dean of 
Women and Bible teacher at Andhra 
Christian College in Guntur. Earlier 
she taught at Kodaikanal High School 
for missionary children in South India. 

Miss Glatz holds the degrees of A.B. 
Thiel College (1926) and A.M. New 
York University (1933). She has trav- 
eled widely. 


Wagner College 


A proGRAM of lectures, discussions, 
guided tours and entertainments high- 
lighted the program of Freshman Week 
at Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y., 
beginning September 14. Forty-seven 
men and thirty-one women were reg- 
istered September 8, and registrations 
ran about equal to those of last year. 

Dr. Elizabeth Hellersberg, sociologist 
and author, and Mr. Virgil Markham 
have been appointed to the faculty. 

Through a bequest from the late Otto 
Meinhardt to the college, the men’s 
dormitory was completely refurnished 
during the summer. Mr. Meinhardt 
was a member of St. Peter’s Church, 
Brooklyn, the Rev. George Blaesi pas- 
tor.—Wagner College News Bureau. 


Outlook Encouraging 


The Lutheran Theological Southern 
Seminary, Columbia, S. C., resumed 
activities of preparing young men for 
the Lutheran ministry September 9. 
The program carried out the announce- 
ments which were made in THE Lu- 
THERAN of September 2. 

Addresses were heard from Prof. 
John K, Linn; Dr. J. L. Morgan, pres- 
ident of the United Synod of North 
Carolina; and the Rev. George E. 
Meetze, pastor of the Church of the 
Incarnation, Columbia, S. C. 

Improvements to the seminary 
grounds and buildings for which the 
institution is indebted to its Women’s 
Auxiliary were reported and approved. 

Thirteen students constitute the 
junior class of the institution of which 
the total student body is thirty-five. 

Members of the faculty are: Pres- 
ident Edgar C. Cooper, Dean M. L. 
Stirewalt, Dr. C. K. Bell, Dr. John B. 
Moose, the Rev. John Schmidt, and the 
Rev. John K. Linn. Dr. John W. 
Horine, beloved professor of the sem- 
inary who retired from active service 
at the close of the last session, was 
present for the opening exercises. 
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Dr. Dorn Called to 
San Francisco 


Wirt sincere regret the Hollywood 
Lutheran Church and the City of Los 
Angeles, bade farewell on September 
10 to Dr. J. George Dorn, who for 
nearly sixteen years has been the suc- 
cessful pastor of that congregation. 

When he was called to the Hollywood 
Church in 1926, Dr. Milton H. Stine, 
organizer and first pastor, had just 
previously, by a few months, resigned. 
The church was a small mission of 
scarcely 100 members, but there was 
plenty of good material in that vicinity 
with which to build up a strong con- 
gregation. Within a few months 182 
new members were added to the 
church roll. Under the spur of an en- 
thusiastic and hard-working pastor, 
the congregation in 1928 assumed self- 
support, besides raising $5,000 toward 
the debt. 

It would be difficult to analyze and 
recite all that has gone into these six- 
teen strenuous years of Dr. Dorn at 
Hollywood, in pastoral calls, confer- 
ences, addresses, messages, letters, 
positions secured for those in need, 
recommendations he has given, inter- 
ceding with juvenile judges and inves- 
tigators in behalf of inexperienced 
youth to help them over hard places 
in their hour of need. 

The records of Hollywood Church 
reveal some very astonishing activities 
that speak for themselves, in pastoral 
duties well done: adult members re- 
ceived, 1,673; infant baptisms, 408; 
funerals, 473; removals from the con- 
gregation by transfer to five other Lu- 
theran missions and other Protestant 
congregations, letters of transfer, death, 
etc., 300. An approximate confirmed 
membership of 915 devoted and enthu- 
siastic members will greet Dr. Dorn’s 
successor. 

The financial report of these years is 
also interesting: $170,000 has been paid 
out in regular expenses. Besides, 


$48,700 were paid in unusual expenses, 
and $30,500 in benevolences; making 
a grand total of $245,262. 


Dr. Dorn has been mindful of the 
need of men for the Lutheran ministry, 
and seven sons of the congregation 
have entered upon this calling; one is 
preparing himself now, and another is 
approved for ordination. 

With such a record as pastor in 
Hollywood, Dr. Dorn has been ex- 
tended a unanimous call to St. Mark’s 
Church, San Francisco, and will enter 
his new field of labor in September. 

R. Warren Morttern. 


New Chapel at Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard 


A NONSECTARIAN chapel at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard was begun on Good 
Friday. Designed to save much-needed 
metal and material for war production, 
the chapel will closely resemble Christ 
Church and other Philadelphia colonial 
buildings in appearance and building 
material. It will be constructed of colo- 
nial brick, paved in flagstone, and have 
small-paned windows of colonial de- 
sign. The only modern touch will be 


‘indirect lighting from hidden fixtures. 


Pews will be of the white painted box 
type. 

In accordance with the tradition of 
the Navy Yard, the chapel will be used 
for both Catholic and Protestant serv- 
ices. Either a crucifix or a cross may 
be used on the altar. A small Sunday 
school for the children of officers and 
men stationed in the Yard will be built 
on one of the transepts. 

Due to the fact that most of the con- 
struction will be done by hand, the 
chapel will not be completed before 
November. 

The old St. Paul’s chapel, a small 
wooden edifice of temporary structure, 
built during the last war, will be torn 
down after this chapel is completed. 
Until last January it was used for all 
services, but the rapid expansion of 
the Navy Yard has compelled the chap- 
lains to use the auditorium of the rec- 
reation center this year. Hundreds of 
navy marriages have been performed 
in St. Paul’s chapel 
during the past 
twenty years. 


The New Chapel 
Being Erected 
at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard 
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ATTRACTIVE 
PROFITS 


Take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to act as representative for 
the new 1943 CHURCH YEAR 
CALENDAR, the best looking 
calendar of its type now on the 
market. It combines appealing up- 
to-date page layout and easier to 
read calendar dates with all essen- 
tial features of former calendars. 

Be one of the first to bring this 
remarkable calendar to the atten- 
tion of your congregation. In- 
quire now! 


PRICES AND PROFITS 


Number Cost Sell Profit 
4 $1.00 $1.20 $0.20 

12 3.00 3.60 60 

25 6.00 7.50 1.50 

50 9.50 15.00 5.50 

100 18.00 30.00 12.00 
200 34.00 60.00 26.00 
250 42.50 75.00 32.50 
300 48.00 90.00 42.00 


THE RETAIL PRICE IS 30 CENTS. 


TERMS: Cash within 30 days after de- 
livery, providing order is signed by a 
pastor or officer of an organization. Not 
returnable. Transportation extra on 
quantities of two hundred and over. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
13th and Spruce Streets : Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
Soa a a oo oa SSS ww S 
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Maryland Luther 
League “Comes of Age” 


For its twenty-first annual conven- 
tion, September 5-7, the Maryland 
Synodical Luther. League returned to 
St. Mark’s Church in Baltimore, where 
it was organized in 1922. In spite of 
transportation difficulties, the registra- 
tion reached 384, far exceeding that of 
the previous year, and proving that the 
enthusiasm of the Maryland young 
people for the work of their Church is 
increasing, even in these times. 

The theme of the convention was 
“The Heritage We Guard.” The con- 
vention opened with an early service 
of Communion on Sunday morning, fol- 
lowed by the Sunday school hour, in 
which all the Leaguers formed a class 
taught by Mr. Harry B. Fogle, pres- 
ident of the Maryland Synod Brother- 
hood. At the morning service Robert 
D. Clare, D.D., pastor, spoke on “Our 
Heritage of the Word.” 

The afternoon session was opened 
with a “Quiet Moments” period, con- 
ducted by the convention chaplain, the 
Rev. Rodger M. Singer of Baltimore. 
An address was brought by Mr. Donald 
F. Bautz, the official representative of 
the Luther League of America. The 
Leaguers then formed discussion 
groups covering the Educational, Mis- 
sionary, Life Service and Administra- 
tive fields of Luther League work. 

At the Vesper Service, the sermon 
on “Our Heritage of Faith” was 
brought by the Rev. Raymond D. Wood 
of Sunbury, Pa. 

Monday morning, the session was 
again opened with “Quiet Moments,” 
and the convention business was then 
presented. After a fellowship lunch- 
eon, the afternoon devotional service 
was held, at which the address, “Our 
Heritage of Freedom,’ was made by 
Franklin C. Fry, D.D., of Akron, Ohio. 

The convention closed with the ban- 
quet and an address by Arthur J. 
Pfohl, D.D., of Indiana, Pa., on “The 
Life Our Heritage Demands.” 

The newly elected officers, who were 
installed just before the banquet, are 
as follows: President, Harry C. Keister; 
vice-presidents, Meredith Mackley and 
Frances B. Miller; recording secretary, 
Kathryn Wickey; corresponding secre- 
tary, Emma F. Hild; treasurer, Charles 
J. Scharf. 

The Intermediate Leaguers, whose 
convention was held simultaneously, 
elected the following officers: Pres- 
ident, Donald Dixon; vice-president, 
Gladys Foltz; recording secretary, Jean 
Kelly; corresponding secretary, Albert 
Burkhardt. The registration at the In- 
termediate ‘Convention was 74, the 


largest group of “teen-agers” yet to. 


attend, and a splendid program was 
carried out. Emma F. Hip. 


Youth in the West 


For the first time since the Long 
Beach convention of the Luther League 
of America in 1939, one of the staff sec- 
retaries of that auxiliary visited the 
Far West during August and Septem- 
ber. The Rev. William J. Ducker of 
Philadelphia, Pa., associate secretary of 
the Luther League of America, has 
contacted all the western groups. The 
groups include the Luther Leagues of 
the Rocky Mountain Synod and Mon- 
tana, and the District Luther Leagues 
of Southern California, Northern Cali- 
fornia, Columbia and Pacific Northwest. 

The meetings were planned with the 
idea that Mr. Ducker would bring in- 
spiration and information. Numerous 
contacts were planned in each area so 
that it would not be necessary for any- 
one to miss hearing him or having to 
travel far to do so. In Southern Cali- 
fornia alone he appeared before 18 
groups. The contacts included Sunday 
sermons, radio address, meeting with 
pastors, speaking to Women’s Mission- 
ary Societies and Brotherhoods, church 
schools and Luther League meetings. 

Mr. Ducker proved to be a splendid 
salesman not only for the work of the 
youth organization of the Church but 
for the entire Church. We were im- 
pressed by his sincerity, helpfulness, 
knowledge of the program of the 
Church, and the wealth of suggestions 
he left with us. His coming has meant 
much to those who are guiding the 
work in the West. 

The following points were contacted 
on this visit: Rocky Mountain Synod 
Camp Crockett near Pueblo, Colo.; 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Pasadena, Huntington 
Park, Glendale, San Bernardino, Los 
Angeles, Hollywood, Alhambra, San 
Diego, Fresno, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Columbia District Lu- 
ther League Camp at Colton, Ore., and 
Camas and Seattle, Wash.; Great Falls 
and Billings, Mont. It was also planned 
to contact Midland College at Fremont 
after the Montana meetings. 

Howarp L. Locan. 


Personal 


The Rev. L. Glenn Cloninger, pastor 
of First Church, Billings, Mont., has 
accepted the call of St. Luke’s Church, 
Waukesha, Wis., which was made va- 
cant by Pastor Irwin R. Kraemer’s be- 
coming a U. S. Army chaplain. 

During the six years that he served 
as pastor at Billings, he proved his 
ability as a leader. The membership 
has increased from 177 to 222, com- 
muning members from 160 to 217. In- 
come for current expense and benev- 
olence has been greatly increased, and 
the indebtedness reduced by approx- 
imately $1,000. The property has been 
put in excellent condition. 
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Mrs. Cloninger has been active in the 
Women’s Missionary Society. 


Dr. C. H. Hightower was installed by 
President A. G. Weng of the Illinois 
Synod August 30 as pastor of First 
Church, Chadwick, IIL The Rev. E. C. 
Dolbeer of “Mt. Carroll was liturgist. 
The charge to the pastor was given by 
Dr. F. M. Keller of Milledgeville, il, 
and the charge to the congregation by 
President Weng. 


The Rev. Raymond Johnson, assistant 
at Kountze Memorial Church, Omaha, 
Nebr., has accepted the call to become 
pastor of Faith Church, Swanburg, 
Minnesota. 


The Rev. Ivan O. Miller has resigned 
the pastorate of Redeemer Church, 
Aurora, IIL, after a successful ministry 
of eleven years, to become pastor of 
Messiah Church, Detroit, Mich. He 
will enter upon his new work October 
first. 


The Rev. W. H. Moeller, missionary 
of the Board of American Missions, 
who did a splendid piece of work in 
the establishment of Luther Memorial 
Church, Springfield, Ill, has been 
transferred to Vallejo, Calif. In appre- 
ciation of services at Springfield, the 
congregation presented him with a silk 
robe. Dr. John W. Ott will supply 
Luther Memorial Church. 


Mr. J. Francis Mussehl, who was em- 
ployed last year by the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions at San Antonio, Texas, 
has accepted the call of Faith Church, 
Winona, Minn., and took up his new 
work September 1. 


The Rev. Theodore S. Rees of Beaver 
Dam, Wis., has accepted a call to be- 
come pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
North St. Paul, Minn. This congrega- 
tion has been without a pastor since 
June, when the Rev. C. T. Breese re- 
signed to serve St. Peter’s Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Rees has been in Beaver Dam 
since 1938 and has done splendid work. 
When he took up the work, there was 
some doubt as to the continuance of 
this.mission. But by patience and hard 
work he has increased the member- 
ship and the income for current ex- 
penses and benevolence, and has put 
the property in excellent condition by 
the installation of a new heating sys- 
tem and painting the exterior. The 
finances have been put on a sound 
basis, and he leaves the congregation 
with no current indebtedness. He did 
a similar work in his former pastorate 
at Winnipeg. 


Dr. Henry P. Schaeffer, until re- 
cently professor at the Chicago Sem- 
inary at Maywood, IL, has accepted a 
unanimous call to become pastor of 
First Church, West Palm Beach, Fla., 
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and is now on the field. The church 
plant consists of a church building, 
parish house, and parsonage in the 
heart of this beautiful southern city. 


The Rev. L. A. Wagner completed a 
pastorate of three years in the Accident 
Parish in Maryland August 9. On that 
date, at the morning service, St. John’s 
congregation dedicated their redec- 
orated “Little Stone Church in the 
Cove.” The service was conducted by 
Pastor Wagner, and the sermon was 
preached by Dr. A. B. Leamer of Oak- 
land, Maryland. 

The renovation of this church was 
made possible by the tireless efforts of 
the Ladies’ Aid and the full co-opera- 
tion of the members of this progressive 
congregation. The cost of repairing 
the building, $1,250, was oversub- 
scribed—a proof that work can be done 
when there is a will 

Improvements include painting and 
reroofing the church, redecorating the 
interior, rearrangement of the chancel 
Three complete sets of paramenis. a 
brass altar cross and candelabra, bap- 
tismal font, pulpit Bible, vases and 
flower pedestals were also dedicated. 
Many of these were presented by 
members as gifts and memorials. 


Bender’s Church in 
York County, Pa. 


Just prior to the American Revolu- 
tion setilers began filtermg imto the 
rolling foothills of a spur of the South 
Mouniais in the upper end of Adams 
then called York County, Pemnsylvaniz 
‘These people were pious Lutheran and 
Reformed Church members who ai- 
temded a mission of the English Epis— 
eopal Church im the vieimity. They 
were anxious to preserve their own re- 
ligious customs and forms of worship. 
so they began meciing for services In 
the largest farm homes. As the com-— 
munity grew, they decided to meet its 
religious needs by buildims a2 church 

The first edifice was 2 log buildme 
erected in 1781 upom lend domated by 
Henry Bender and his wife, Catherme. 
from their 287-acre plenisiion called 
“Plumb Grove.” Hence the name “Ben- 
der’s Church” This building lecaied 
two and a half miles east of Biglerville 
served the community's need for thirty 
years. 

The present brick church wes built 
as 2 typical colonial edifice m 1811 In 
eecord with the progressive desires of 
the community it has been exiensively 
Im 1996 the Lutheren congregation ec- 
| quired a quit claim from the Reformed 
members, and the union which had 
existed from the hegimning wes dis- 


If Youre Going to the Movies 
CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films razrked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Vilas marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films raarked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Giwe Out, Sister 
(Univ.) 
Andrews Sisters 
Dan Dailey 
G. MacDonald 


Holiday Inn - y 
Her 


Musical. ogi aa and 
dancing in 2 é ast 
heiress who defies old- 
fashioned aunts to appear 
in a night club. 


Musics. Irving Berlin 
songs and dances tied to 
plot about two performers, 
their rival heart affairs, 
and 2 country im with 
shows staged on national 
holidays. 


Mealodrama. Radio news 
broadcaster im super-heroic 
role helps comvict innocent 
man, then brings real crim- 
inal to justice. 


Noisy and il-mannered—and fre- 
quently in rather bad taste. Tedious. 
ae 


Marred only by staging of one 
dance by Astaire when supposed to 
be intoxicated, this is spright 

good-humored, tuneful. tae 
img of tts kind. M,Y,C 


Confused action stretching prob- 
ability to breaking point, assigning 
despicable traits to hero. Tawdry. 


I Married an Angel Musical. 


J. Carrol Naish 


Hungarian play- 
boy-banker dreams of 
Imarrying angel who there- 
after confuses things by 
seeking to apply heavenly 
standards to events. 


Comedy. Horse thief goes 
to work for lady manager 
of saloon and mail route, 
succumbs to respectability 
when she decides town is 
ready for it 


Some of the songs are pleasant 
enough, but the whole lacks the 
lightness and spirit of fantasy that 
would have made it entertainime and 
convineims As it is, elaborate but 


stodgy. MY 


dust another m series of clumsy 
Beery portraits of erude roustabout 
who nevertheless has 2 soft heart 
Tnmemerable raucous crudities, sen- 
timentalities and slapsiick encoun- 
ters. MLY 


Through Diferent 
Eyes (Pax) 
Frank Craven 
Mary Howard 
Jame Walker 


Metodrame. Boy con- 
demmed to death om cir- 
cumstantial evidence is 
saved through energy of 
prosecutor’s wife whose n— 
tuition told her he was 
innocent. 


Although marred by too-easy solu- 
tion, technique of presentation m 
flashbacks from varying poms of 
View gives imferest and continuity 
to what would otherwise be routme 


murder mystery. Fair. M,Y 


For Family: 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


Dumbo, Fantasia. The Gold Rush, The Great Commandment, 


lt Happened in Flatbush, The Pride of the Yankees. 

For Mature Audience: Citizen Kane, The Forgotien Village, How Green Was 
My Valley, In This Our Life, Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, Ku Kan, The 
Magnificent Ambersons, The Mam Who Came to Dinner, Mokey, Mr. Kipps, Mr. V, 
Mrs. Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, The Pied Piper, Sergeant York, Sullivan’s 
Travels, Target for Tonight, Ten Gentlemen from West Point, This Above All, 
To Be or Not to Be, The Tuttles of Tahiti 


solved The Rev. H W-. 
pastor of 

Today Bender’s congre— 
numbers 230 con- 
firmed and 1938 communme¢ 
having & fm- 
ies withim am aree of two 
miles and 68 families withim 
@ radius of five miles. These 
members are endeavoring 
fo gemersie 2 community- 
wide faith im Christ by 


Siernat is 


gation 


members, 


this 


Bender’s Church. York County, Pa. 
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A Centennial 


AucustT 30, 1942, will long be remem- 
bered by the members and friends of 
Corinth Lutheran Church, Saluda 
County, S. C., as an important day in 
their congregational life. This date 
marked the centennial celebration of 
the congregation. Located in an agri- 
cultural community, this church has 
experienced the problems of extending 
the Kingdom in a rural section, but 
has made her influence felt from year 
to year as the members under the lead- 
ership of faithful pastors strove to meet 
their responsibilities to the church. 

The feature of the morning service 
was the address of Dr. E. Z. Pence, 
president of the South Carolina Synod. 
The afterncon was given to greetings 
from the synod, conference, former 


pastors, and friends of the congregation. 
The present building, the third since 
the organization of the congregation in 
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An assuring interpretation of 
THE FUTURE LIFE 
By Morris H. Turk, D.D. 


A new and abiding vision of the 
hope that sustains and comforts. 


Fourth Edition—$1.00. 


At your Bookseller or from 
Publishers. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
———— 67 West 44th Street, New York 


Welcome to the Convention City 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3813 West Broadway 


Edward Hummon, Pastor 
SUNDAY WORSHIP AT 10:45 A. M. 


MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 

College and last two 

years of High School 

in famous “blue 

grass” region of Vir- 

ginia. Liberal Arts, 

Pre-library, Pre- 

nursing, Pre-journal- 

ism, Pre-social Work, Education, Business Edu- 

cation, Home Economics, Music, Speech. Happy 

home and social life in atmosphere of South- 

ern culture. 68th year. Rates, $475.00 to $520.00. 

Catalogue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


fhe ° 
) PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


75 FIFYTW AVENUF-NGEWE RT ORK 


STUDLOS PATERSOC 


1842, has been in use since 1927. The 
membership has grown from a small 
group of worshipers using a “brush 
arbor” as shelter for the congregation 
which came within her walls to wor- 
ship God. The devotion of the mem- 
bership manifests itself in the fact that 
the congregation is free of indebted- 
ness. 

The Rev. J. B. Harman, a son of the 
congregation, is now serving a Lu- 
theran parish in Newberry, S. C. The 
Rev. J. W. Wessinger has been pastor 
of Corinth Church since May 1942, 
when he was graduated from the 
Southern Seminary in Columbia, S. C. 


Three Years Ago 
and Now 


Long Beach Island, N. J. The casual 
visitor to Holy Trinity Church enjoys 
services in a well-appointed sanctuary. 
But only those who have followed the 
short history of three years of this con- 
gregation can really appreciate it. 

Services began December 10, 1939, 
in an unfinished, rented building. The 
first altar was a kitchen table set upon 
a fish box, and covered with red ma- 
terial. Now a beautiful altar is in the 
sanctuary, thanks to Dr. U. S. G. 
Bertolet. The place was cold in spite 
of a big stove near the front, the base- 
ment was a swamp. First a basement 
was built by the men, then the Dorcas 
Society helped with a major share in 
a heating plant. As time went on, this 
energetic group under the leadership 
of its president, Mrs. Howard E. 
Shifler, presented a Christian flag, a 
beautiful dossal, and helped pay for 
the renovation of the church. Recently 
an Estey Reed Organ, electrically 
operated, was given to the church by 
the same society. 

April 26 the congregation met with 
Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher and the Rev. Karl 
Henry to dedicate the church, after a 
year and a half spent in overcoming 
obstacles for a clear deed to the prop- 
erty. Dr. Pfatteicher consecrated the 
church. Pastor Henry preached the 
sermon. 

In the winter Trinity has a fine choir 
under the direction of Mr. Albert 
Foster. A Brotherhood was organized 
and made its weight felt in four months 
of activities. Now the war has caused 
the dispersal of all but six of its mem- 
bers, some in the active service and 
others to the war industries far from 
this little island. Recently the Sunday 
school presented a service flag in honor 
of the men in the armed forces. Eight 
stars testify to this congregation’s 
share in the armed forces. The Rev. 
Ragner Kjeldahl is pastor of the 
church. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Congregations 


Chicago, Ill. Luther Memorial 
Church, the Rev. George C. Koehler 
pastor, concluded a successful financial 
campaign to liquidate their indebted- 
ness. This congregation, one of the best 
in Chicago, reports constant progress 
in every direction. 


Dayton, Ohio. St. John’s Church, 
under the pastorate of the Rev. Carl 
Driscoll, has in the past three years 
made considerable progress. The report 
of the pastor as he enters upon his 
fourth year in this pastorate is as 
follows: 

“The confirmed membership today is 
only one more than three years ago; 
but 25 per cent of the names are differ- 
ent. One hundred and fourteen mem- 
bers have been added to the confirmed 
list and an equal number have died, 
transferred to other churches, or be- 
come inactive. 

“Although the confirmed member- 
ship of 427 remains the same, the com- 
muning membership has risen from 284 
to 365, and that tells the real story of 


-active membership. Sixty children 


have been baptized, and ten more be- 
came members through their parents 
transferring to the church. For every 
funeral service for members there has 
been one for a non-member. Pastoral 
calls, which exceed over a thousand 
a year, have helped to establish a 
three-year average attendance of 171. 

“The Repair Fund mortgage stood at 
$5700 three years ago; now it is about 
$850, with the outlook bright for its 
liquidation by the end of the year. No 
major improvements have been made 
since the church was remodeled four 
years ago, but some new equipment has 
been added. 

“The church holds a position that will 
enable her to render an even greater 
service to the community. A down- 
town church has its problems; but in 
war time it is accessible to a greater 
number through more dependence on 
car and bus transportation. Crowded 
hotels open new avenues of approach, 
and the influx of soldiers broadens the 
horizon of service.” 


Decatur, Ill. First Church was the 
recipient of a legacy of $1,600 from one 
of its beloved members, Mrs. Clara 
Sigried. Work of remodeling the for- 
mer post office of this town into the 
new home of the congregation is moy- 
ing along, and the church is looking 
forward eagerly to entering its new 
house of worship. 


Freeburg, Pa. Grubb’s congregation, 
a part of the Freeburg Parish, of which 
the Rev. Luther J. Linn is pastor, made 
some improvements to their church 
during the summer. The Sunday school 
purchased one hundred new chairs for 
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the Sunday school room and built a 
stairway from the basement to the 
church auditorium; the Luther League 
presented an altar covering, and pul- 
pit and lectern paraments to the 
church; a young men’s class presented 
a set of candlesticks for the altar, and 
a young women’s class an altar cross. 
Mr. Oliver Kerstetter of Nanticoke, Pa., 
made possible a vestibule and three 
windows in memory of his parents, 
who had been members of this congre- 
gation. 


St. Paul, Minn. Faith Church has 
230 names on their Service Roll—229 
men and one nurse. The congregation 
has furnished a leather-bound, pocket- 
size New Testament to every one of 
the members in the service. The Serv- 
ice Roll is the largest of any Lutheran 
church reported thus far in the North- 
west. Charles L. Grant, D.D., is pastor 
of this congregation. 


Yeadon, Pa. Trinity Church, the Rev. 
John Heller pastor, on September 13 
dedicated the following gifts: altar and 
complete Gorham brass altar appoint- 
ments; two offering plates, a com- 
munion tray, credence stand and alms 
bason. Dr. C. P. Swank, Superinten- 
dent of Missions of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, assisted in the service 
of dedication and preached the sermon. 

Copies of the New Hymnal for 
American Youth were purchased for 
the Sunday school. A service flag was 
presented to the church by the men 
of the congregation in honor of the 
twenty boys and men who are serving 
in the armed forces of our country. 
The congregation has been operating 
on a stewardship basis since the first 
of the year with unusual success. 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


Notice is hereby given that the thirteenth 
biennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America will be held in Louisville, 
Ky., beginning October 14, 1942. The business 
sessions of the convention will be held in the 
Brown Hotel. The Opening Service will be held 
at 7.30 P. M. (Central War Time), Wednesday, 
October 14, in First Lutheran Church, 417 E. 
Broadway, the Rev. H. C. Lindsay pastor. 

W. H. Greever, Secretary, 
United Lutheran Church in America. 


U. L. C. A. BROTHERHOOD CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the thirteenth 
biennial convention of the Brotherhood of the 
United Lutheran Church in America will be 
held in Louisville, Ky., beginning October 11, 
1942. The opening Brotherhood Service will be 
held at 7.30 P. M. (Central War Time), Sunda 
October 11, in Memorial Lutheran Chur 
Louisville, Ky., the Rev. Edward E. Hummon 
pastor. The business sessions will be held in 
the Brown Hotel, Louisville, bv da. Monday 
morning, October 12, at 9.00 A. 

O. Roy Prenkenficet Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod will be held at Holy Trinity Church, 
South Bend, Ind., October 6-8. The convention 
will open with a Communion Service at 4.00 
P. M., with the Rev. E. H. Daube, host pastor, 
preaching the sermon. 

Mrs. Virgil L. Yohe, Sec. 


The fifty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Kentucky- 


Tennessee Synod will be held October 22-25 at 
Calvary Church, Louisville, Ky., following the 
U. L. C. A. convention in Louisville. 
The principal speakers will be Mrs. O. A. 
Sardeson, president of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the U. L. C. A., and Miss Nona 
Diehl, executive secretary. 
Mrs. Edwin J. Detmer, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Mich- 
igan Synod will hold its twenty-third annual 
convention in Trinity Church, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., October 7 and 8, Ralph J. White, D.D., 
pastor. Mrs. E. J. Hill, Sec. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Midwest 
Synod will be held at Christ Church, Ellis, 
Kan., September 30 and October 1. The Rev. 
George Flora, missionary to Liberia, Africa, 
will be the guest speaker. 

Mrs. Hugo Welchert, Rec. Sec. 


The forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will be held Wednesday, October 28, in 
Trinity Church, Bowmanstown, Pa., the Rev. 
R. A. Beck pastor. Dorothy Watt, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the East- 
ern Conference of the United Synod of New 
York will be held Tuesday, October 27, in St. 
James Church, Gloversville, N. Y., the Rev. 
C. L. Schaertel pastor. Speakers will include 
Miss Charlotte Kao of China and Miss Selma 
Bergner. Mrs. Clayton Van Deusen, Sec. 

The thirty-fourth convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence of the Synod of the Northwest will be 
held in the Church of the Incarnation, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., from Sunday, October 4, at 4.00 P. M. 
through Tuesday afternoon, October 6. 

Marjorie B. Piel, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The forty-fifth convention of the Central 
Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod will be 
held Tuesday, October 6, in Emanuel Church, 
Bellevue, Pa., G. Lawrence Himmelman, D.D., 
pastor. The morning session will open with 
the Service of Holy Communion at 9.00 A. M. 

John M. Nycum, Jr. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. George N. Dietz 


Matilda Caroline Weibel Dietz, aged seventy- 
three years, passed away at her home in Con- 
nellsville, Pa., July 26. Her husband, the Rev. 
George N. Dietz, died February 7, 1942. The 
funeral service was held July 28 by the Rev. 


Paul F. Porath, pastor of St. John’s Church, 
and Dr. W. H. Hetrick of Trinity Church, 
Connellsville. 


Mrs. Dietz was remarkable for her devoted 
assistance to her husband in the parishes of 
which he was pastor. These included Etna- 
Sharpsburg Parish, Greenock, Jeannette-Mc- 
Donald, Jeannette-Latrobe; and St. John’s 
Church, Connellsville, from 1905 to 1935, when 
Pastor Dietz retired from the Sve aero 


Mrs. Elmer Kahl 


Mary Adelaide McClure, wife of the Rev. 
Elmer Kahl of Mulberry, Ind., died in the 
Stouder Memorial Sed ae Troy, Ohio, August 
29, following one week’s illness. 

Mrs. Kahl, daughter of George and Harriett 
Dory McClure, was born in Clark County, oe) 
July 21, 1874. Her girlhood was spent in and 
near Springfield, Ohio, where she was a mem- 
ber of the Third Lutheran Church. She was a 
teacher in the Clark County schools until her 
marriage June 28, 1900, to the Rev. Elmer Kahl, 
a graduate of Wittenberg on (1896) and 
Hamma Divinity School (1899 

She worked faithfully and *Diigently with her 
husband in the labors of the church which the 
served together for many years. Their wor 
covered parishes in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
and Nebraska. Because of delicate health for 
a number of years fabian her death her 
activities were limited but equally devoted and 
sincere. 

Death came as a result of injuries sustained 
in a traffic accident which occurred near Tipp 
City, Ohio, as she and her husband were re- 
turning from a visit to relatives in Columbus 
and Springfield, Ohio. 

She was preceded in death by one son, 
Lyman Elmore Kahl. Surviving are her hus- 
band; two sons, Harold McClure Kahl of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., and Paul Luther Kahl of 
Columbus, Ohio; and one daughter, Mrs. Harvey 
S. Lawrence of Napoleon, Ind. 

Her body was returned to Springfield, Ohio, 
the home of her youth, and burial was made 
in Ferncliff Cemetery. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Harvey Samuel Kidd, D.D. 


Whereas it has pleased Almighty God in His 
oodness and mercy to call from our midst to 
s eternal home the Rev. Harvey Samuel Kidd, 
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D.D., a beloved member of our Home Mission 
Board of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania; and 

Whereas Dr. Kidd has faithfully served the 
Church, not only as a pastor but in the greater 
activities of the church at lar, e; 

Be It Resolved, That our Board express its 
gratitude to the Almighty Father for the min- 
istry and service of our dear brother. He was 
a man of true Christian character and had a 
very pleasing disposition. It has been a great 
pleasure to be associated with him in the work 
of the Master. None knew him but to love him: 

That we extend to his beloved wife and fam- 
ily our heartfelt sympathies and pray that God, 
the great Comforter of us all, be and abide 
with them forever: 

That a copy of these resolutions be spread 
upon our minutes, published in Tue LuTHeran, 
and sent to the widow and family. 

F. T. Esterly. 
W. Gordon Williams. 

For THE Boarp or Home MISSIONS OF THE 

EvaNGeELicaL LUTHERAN MINISTERIUM 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
September 15, 1942. 


ACTION ASKED! 


The Publicity Committee of the United Lu- 
theran Church is again seeking assistance to- 
ward securing continent-wide coverage and 
publication of the news of the Louisville con- 
vention of the Lutheran Brotherhood and of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. Pas- 
tors, individual laymen, church councils, broth- 
erhoods, and delegates to the conventions are 
urged to make verbal or written request of 
their local papers to ask for wire service 
coverage of convention news and to publish it 
when received. 


Church Paper Month—October 1942 
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